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MALE  SMOKERS,  BY  INCOME  CLASS 

%  Distribution  by  Product  Smoked  Regularly  * 


1  to  2  3  to  4  : 

Under  1  2  to  3  4  to  5 

1954  MONEY  INCOME  ($  THOUS.) 

SMOKERS  OF  MORE  THAN  ONE  PRODUCT  INCLUDED  IN  APPROPRIATE  CROUPS 
♦smokers  18  yRS.  OLD  »ND  OVER,  DATA  BASED  ON  J9S5  SURVEY 


5  to  7 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3094-56  (  2)      AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Of  the  men  who  smoke  regularly- - 
that  is,  daily --the  big  majority  at  each 
income  level  smoke  cigarettes.  At 
each  income  level  up  to  $4,000,  the 
proportion  smoking  cigarettes  in- 
creases and  the  proportion  smoking 
pipes  declines.  The  proportions  smok- 
ing cigarettes,  cigars,  or  pipes  change 
little  in  the  income  groups  from  $3,000 
to  $6,999.  Among  smokers  with  in- 


comes of  $7,000  or  more,  the  propor- 
tion smoking  cigars  is  considerably 
larger  than  at  lower  income  levels 
while  the  proportion  smoking  cigar- 
ettes is  somewhat  smaller. 

(See  the  special  article  in  this 
issue  for  further  information  and  data 
based  on  a  Census  survey  of  a  national 
sample.) 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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STATISTICAL  SDMMAHT 


Item 


Unit  or 
base 
period 


Oct.    I  Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


1955-56 


Oct. 


Hot.     '    Dec.     '  Jan. 


:Last  data 
: available 
:  as  per- 
"j  centage 
iof  a  year 
t  earlier 


Average  prices  at  auctions 
Flue -cured 
Burley 
Maryland 
Fire-cured 

Bark  air-cured  (35-36) 
Virginia  sun-cured  (37) 

Parity  prices 
Flue-cured 
Burley 
Maiyland 
Fire-cured 

Dark  air-cured  (35-36) 
Virginia  sun-cured  (37) 

Parity  index  1/ 

Tax-paid  removals 
Cigarettes,  small 
Cigars,  large 
Chewing  and  smoking 
Snuff 

Accumulated  tram  Jan.  1 
Cigarettes,  saall 
Cigars,  lai^e 
Chewing  and  sacking 
Snuff 

Tax-free  removals 
Cigarettes,  miinn 
Cigars,  large 
Chewing  and  smoking 
Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 
Cigarettes,  small 
Cigars,  large 
Chewing  and  smoking 


Cents  per  lb 
Cents  per  lb 
Cents  per  lb 
Gents  per  lb, 
Cents  per  lb< 
;Cents  per  lb, 


53.7 

Closed 


51.0 
52.8 
C  -  1  -  o 

closed  3U.6 
C-l-o-s-9-d 


Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 


per  lb, 
per  lb. 
per  lb< 
per  lb, 
per  lb, 
per  lb, 


Disposable  personal  incoinai' 

Index  of  industrial 
production  3/ 

Qiployment 

Labor  force  employed 

Exports  (fam-sales  wt.) 
Flue -cured 
Hurley 
Maryland 
Fire -cured 
Dark  air-cured 
Cigar 

Accumulated  frora  begin- 
ning of  aarketiBg  yr.  k/ 

Flue-cured 

Burley 

Maryland 

Firs -cured 

Dark  air-cured 

Cigar  filler  and  binder 

dgar  wrapper 
General  imports, 

COTunodities 
Accumulated  froa  Jan.  1 
Sterling  area  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  5/ 

Stocks  of  doniestic  types 
(farm-sales  weight)  6/ 
Flue-cured 
Burley 
Maryland 
Fire-cured 
Dark  air- cured 
Cigar,  filler 
Cigar,  binder 
dgar,  wrapper 


2/ 


1910-U4-100 


Billion 
Million 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 

Billion 
Million 
Mil.  lb. 
MU.  lb. 


BiniOD 
Minion 
Mil.  lb. 

Billion 
Million 
KLl.  lb. 


Bll.  dol. 


191*7-1*9=100 

Million 
percent 


Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
MU.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 


Mil.  lb. 
mi.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
KU.  lb. 
MU.  lb. 
MU.  lb. 


MU.  dol. 
MU.  dd. 

MU.  dol. 


MU.  lb. 

MU.  lb. 

MU.  lb. 

MU.  lb. 

MU.  lb. 

MU.  lb. 

MU.  lb. 

MU.  lb. 


Closed 


52.5 
50.8 
53.3 

3li.3 
29.0 
31i.o 

279 


31.6 
501 

lli.2 

3.1 

312 
li,691 
135 
32 


2 
8 
.5 

27 
71* 
U.O 


31.9 


52.5 
50.8 
53.3 
3U.3 
29.0 
31*  .0 

279 


29.7 
573 
13.6 

3.2 

3U2 
5,265 
11*9 
35 


3 
8 
.1* 

30 
83 
l*.l* 


1*3.9 
50.8 
-  e  -  d 
3l*.l 
33.8 
32.5 


52.5 
50.8 
53.3 
31*.3 
29.0 
31*. 0 

279 


26.7 
1*26 

n.7 

3.1 

369 
5,691 
161 
39 


3 
7 
.1* 

33 
90 
t..8 


29.3 
1*7.2 


52.1  53.0 
Closed  57.3 

C  -  1  -  o  - 
Closed  32.1 
C-l-o-s-e-d 


Closed 


53.5 
51.3 
5U.1 

30.3 
31*. 0 

283 


30.1* 
1*08 

12.7 
3.2 

30 
U08 
13 
3 


52.9 
50.8 
53.5 
35.3 
30.0 
33.6 

280 


32.9 

551 
13.6 

3.2 

322 
1*,782 
132 
33 


2 
7 

.3 

25 
70 
3.5 


25.5 


52.7 
50.8 
53.3 
35.2 
29.9 
33.5 

279 


32.6 
613 
13.6 

3.3 

355 
5,396 

11*5 
36 


2 
6 
.3 

27 
76 


1*8.6 
58.8 
-  e  -  d 
32.1 
31.1* 
26.8 


52.7 
51.1 
53.3 
35.2 
29.9 
33.5 

278 


27.1* 
1*32 
10.1 

3.1 

382 
5,828 

155 
39 


3 
6 
.2 

30 
82 
1*.0 


»  Ul 
58.3  121* 


126 

62.1 
95.3 


128 

61.7 
95.5 


257.8 


130 

60.7 
95.5 


132 

60.2 
91*. 7 


11*3 
65.2 


11*3 

6U.8 
96.U 


276.6 


11*1* 

61*.2 
96.1* 


102.7 
2,U 

.7 
3.1 
1.1 

.1* 


195.8 
2.U 
.7 

3.1 
1.1 
.2 


58.5 
2.5 

1.0 

3.1 
.6 


25U.3 
i*.9 
1.8 
6.2 
1.7 
.1* 
1.9 


37.9 
1.8 
1.1 
1.8 
.8 
.6 


292.2 
6.7 
2.9 
8.0 
2.1* 
.7 
2.2 


28.1 
3.2 
.5 
1.5 
.6 
.1* 


320.3 
9.9 

3.U 
9.5 
3.3 
.8 
2'k 


88.2 
1,8 
1.1* 
2.7 
.3 
1.3 


272.8 
1.8 
l.U 

2.7 
.3 
.6 

_JU2_ 


59.5 
5.1 
1.3 
3.7 

.5 
.6 


332.3 
6.9 
2.7 
6.1* 


_2^ 


U3.5 
2.8 
.7 

1.9 

.k 

.6 


375.8 
9.7 
3.U 
8.3 
1.2 
1.1 
 2*2_ 


767 
8,U33 


81*0 
9,273 


91*3 
10,215 


2.936        2.925  2.762 


870 
870 

2.763 


1,010 
9,30U 

2.297 


1,061* 
10,368 

2-283 


1,012 
U,380 

2.120 


2,267 
1,198 
77 
131* 
76 
179 
120 
22 


2,553 
1,1*37 

69 
121, 

8U 
158 
117 

26 


2,5ia 

1,31*7 
81* 
137 
81 
195 
117 
22 


37.5 
31.7 
25.1* 


53.U 
52.0 
51.1 

30.3 
32.3 

281 


62.9 
_9iA 


1*3.6 
1.7 

2.1* 

3.1 


la9.1* 
11.1* 

5.8 
U.l* 
n.a. 
n.a. 

3.0 


1,01*5 
1,01*5 

2,11^9 


2,816 
1,566 
77 
125 
85 
171 
112 
25 


101 
92 
79 


100 
101 
91. 

100 
95 

99 


103 
101 
66 
100 

lOU 
102 

96 
100 


100 
86 
50 

91 
91 
-81. 


107 


Hill  109 


lOU 
101 


155 
53 
1*80 

207 


131 
U5 
171 
120 


_12i. 


120 
120 


UO 

109 
U2 
101 
101 
108 
96 
96 


1/  Prices  paid,  interest,  taxes,  and  fam  wage  rates.    2/  Quarterly,  annual  rate,  seasonally  adjusted.    3/  Seasonally  adjusted, 
5/  July  1  for  flue-cured  and  cigar  wrapper  and  October  I  for  otbar  types.    5/  Held  in  London.    6/  Dealer*'  and  aanufactiirers '  hold- 
ings in  Onited  States  and  Puerto  Rico  co  first  day  of  quarter.   *Marketing6"nagligible.     n.a.-rnot  avaUable 
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SUMMAHT 

The  19^  output  of  cigaarettes — ^the  leading  outlet  for  flue-cuiTsd, 
burley,  and  Maryland  tobacco — is  expected  to  be  higher  than  the  lil2  1/2  bil- 
lion turned  out  in  1955»    Last  year»s  total  was  almost  3  percent  above 
19^  following  the  nearly  8  percent  decline  from  the  peak  h3$  1/2  billion 
in  1952 •    The  number  of  cigarettes  consumed  in  the  United  States  in 
1955  at  382  billion  rose  almost  U  percent  from  19$k  but  overseas  shipments 
to  troops  and  commercial  exports  fell  off  about  8  percent,    A  small  part 
of  the  increased  consumption  in  this  country  is  probably  due  to  the  return 
of  troops  to  the  continental  United  States,    Trade  reports  indicate  that 
sales  of  filter  tip  cigairettes  were  continuing  to  increase  at  the  close 
of  1955. 

In  the  current  marketing  year,  preliminary  indications  are  that  the 
domestic  use  of  flue-cured,  burley,  and  Maryland  tobacco  will  not  be 
substantially  different  than  in  19^h-$$  when  measured  on  the  customary 
farm-sales  weight  basis.    This  is  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  cigarette 
manufacture.    It  appears  that  a  greater  number  of  cigarettes  than  formerly 
are  being  made  from  a  given  quantity  of  leaf  tobacco. 

The  total  supplies  of  flue-cured  and  burley  for  1955-56  are  about 
3,537  and  1,820  million  pounds.   The  flue-cured  supply  is  nearly  10  percent 
above  195U-55  and  a  record  high  while  the  burley  supply  is  2  1/2  percent 
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below  195h-55  and  the  second  largest  on  record.    The  19^6  prospective  acreage 
as  of  March  1  for  flue -cured  is  11  percent  smaller  than  in  19^^  and  reflects 
the  cut  in  acreage  allotments.    The  19^  prospective  acreage  for  burley 
is  nearly  the  same  as  for  1955*    The  volume  of  burley  marketed  indicated 
that  the  1955  crop  was  smaller  than  expected  earlier,  and  legislation 
approved  on  March  2,  1956,  cancelled  the  reductions  in  the  1956  burley 
acreage  allotments  announced  last  November  30,    The  carryover  of  flue-cured 
at  the  end  of  the  current  marketing  year  will  reach  a  new  high  and  for 
burley  will  be  second  only  to  last  year's  record.    If  1956  yields  are  near 
the  averages  of  recent  years,  it  seems  likely  that  this  year's  crops  plus 
the  carryovers  will  result  in  a  little  smaller  total  supplies  of  flue-cui«d 
and  burley  for  1956-57  than  those  for  the  current  marketing  year. 

Despite  the  reduction  in  last  year's  crop  of  Maryland  tobacco  due 
to  storm  damage,  the  supply  is  only  slightly  less  than  the  record  level  of 
a  year  ago  because  of  the  increase  in  carryover.    Marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect  on  Maryland  tobacco  in  1956  for  the  first  time  since  1953» 

The  1^56  consumption  of  cigars  is  expected  to  continue  above  the 
6  billion  level.    The  gain  in  cigar  consumption  for  195U  to  1955  was  about 
1  percent.    The  prospective  1956  acreages  for  cigar  filler  and  cigar 
binder  are  lower  than  last  year's  harvested  acreage  but  those  for  cigar 
wrapper  are  up  some.    Except  for  Pennsylvania  filler  type  hi,  continental 
filler  and  binder  types  are  under  acreage  allotments,  which  for  most  farms 
are  about  12  1/2  percent  lower  than  in  1955«    Considerable  uncertainty 
exists  as  to  the  impact  of  nanufactured  binder  sheet  on  the  future  use  of 
and  requirements  for  binder  types  of  tobacco. 

Consumption  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  seems  likely  to  decline 
further  during  1956,    In  1955>  the  outputs  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobaccos 
at  79  3A  and  79  million  pounds,  respectively,  were  nearly  5  and  3  percent 
smaller  than  in  195U  and  the  lowest  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Snuff 
output  at  39  lA  xaillion  pounds  was  2  percent  above  195U  and  is  expected  to 
continue  at  about  the  same  level  in  1956, 

Snuff  and  chewing  are  the  major  domestic  outlets  for  fire-cured  and 
dark  air-cured  tobaccos  although  chewing  products  also  utilize  some  burley 
and  cigar  binder  tobacco. 

Legislation  approved  on  March  2  cancelled  the  cuts  of  15  and  20  per- 
cent in  1956  acreage  allotments  for  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobaccos 
announced  last  November  30,    The  prospective  1956  acreages  for  fire-cured 
and  dark  air-cured  are  probably  close  to  the  1955  harvested  acreages.  If 
1956  yields  per  acre  are  near  the  average  for  recent  years,  the  1956-57 
total  supply  of  fire-cured  seems  likely  to  be  about  the  same  as  for 
1955-56,  but  the  1956-57  supply  of  dark  air-cured  probably  will  be  up  some 
and  the  largest  since  the  war* 
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The  1956  crops  of  flue-cured,  burley,  Maryland,  and  the  cigar  filler 
and  binder  types  k2-kh  and  51-55  will  receive  Government  price  support  at 
90  percent  of  the  applicable  parity.    The  195^  crops  of  fire-c\ired  and  dark 
air-  and  sun-cured  will  be  supported  at  75        66  2/3  percent,  respectively, 
of  the  bur  ley  support  level.    These  are  mandatory  support  levels  for  the 
several  kinds  of  tobacco  when  they  are  under  marketing  quotas.    The  price 
supports  placed  in  effect  when  marketings  begin  are  the  higher  of  (l)  the 
miniTnums  announced  in  the  spring  or  (2)  the  levels  based  on  the  calculations 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  (July  1  for  flue-cured  and  October 
1  for  the  other  kinds ) . 

Exports  of  iu3manufact\ired  tobacco  during  fiscal  1955-56  are  expected 
to  total  about  535  million  pounds  (declared  weight) — one-sixth  larger  than 
195^-55  aiwi  the  most  since  19^-^7*    Contributing  to  the  higher  level  in  the 
current  year  are  the  shipments  under  Public  Law  ^4-80  programs  under  which  for- 
eign cTirrencies  axe  accepted  in  lieu  of  dollars.    Such  programs  will  also  be 
a  factor  in  1956-57*    Demand  on  the  part  of  countries  other  than  those  with 
P.  L.  ^80  agreements  also  has  been  fairly  strong.    The  continuing  high  levels 
of  economic  activity  abroad  and  large  general  imports  by  this  coxmtry  are  fa- 
vorable factors  affecting  tobacco  exports. 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 

Cigarettes 

After  declining  from  the  1952  peak  in  I953  and  193k ,  the  number  of 
cigarettes  manufactured  rose  in  1955  and  is  e3q)ected  to  make  a  fvirther  grad- 
ual gain  in  1956.    Last  year's  output  at  kl2  l/2  billion  was  2  2/3  percent 
above  195^*    Cons\aiiption  in  this  country  as  indicated  by  tax-paid  removals 
increased  over  3  l/2  percent  but  tax-free  removals  (mostly  for  overseas  use) 
fell  off  81/2  percent  from  195^  to  1955.    The  return  fron  abroad  of  a  sizable 
niamber  of  troops  resulted  in  smaller  overseas  shipments  of  tax-free  cigarettes 
and  contributed  to  the  increase  of  those  sold  in  the  tax-paid  category.  Trade 
reports  indicated  the  sales  of  filter  tips  in  this  country  were  continuing  to 
gain  at  the  close  of  1955. 

Cigarette  consxmiption  per  person  I5  years  and  over  in  1955  totaled  an 
estimated  9»83  pounds  per  person — 1  percent  above  193k-  and  6  percent  below 
the  1953  peak.    (See  table  3»)    Measured  by  number,  the  peak  consumption  year 
was  1952.    Measured  by  pounds,  the  peak  was  1953  when  proportion  of  king  size 
cigarettes  was  larger  than  in  1952. 
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Table  1. — Cigarettes:    Total  output,  domestic  consumption,  and  exports 

for  specified  periods 


Period  ; 

Total 
output 

:    ixjioeBuxc  . 
:  consumption  : 
1/ 

jLax~x  rcc 

reuio  VCU.S  ^ / 

Billions 

JDlJLLXOnS 

■n-{  1  1  ^  r\-no 

ijixj-Xons 

JOXX-LXOIIS 

Average 

±04  »£: 

1935-39 

1  CT  n 
15  f  .0 

C  C 

;  250.9 

000  c 

33 .3 

5.0 

19^5 

:  332.2 

267.2 

65.0 

6.9 

1940 

OCA  A 
350.0 

3*^1  •  1 

30.  f 

ok  1 

1947 

:       309 •( 

OOC  )i 

335*4 

34.3 

00  ft 
d.c. .  0 

1940 

o)ift  c 

340.5 

oft  7 
30.  ( 

oc  0 

1949 

OftC  A 

"SCI  ft 

00  0 

T  Q  C 

1950 

392.0 

360.2 

31.8 

li+.3 

1951 

)iT  A  ft 

410.0 

379  •  7 

oft  a 
30.9 

iA  ft 
±0.0 

1952 

:  435.5 

00)1  T 
394.1 

)i  A  A 

XO  .4 

1953 

i+23.1 

386.8 

37.0 

16.2 

1954 

.        hm  ft 

300.  c 

00  1 
33.1 

15.^ 

1955 

)i  T  0  C 

ofto  1 

OA  0 
30.3 

T  C  T 
15.1 

F iscal 

year 

Year  beginning  July 

l6 

XO  •  p 

T  OCT 

±9?l 

)jOO  1 

■aftk  A 
30f  .u 

oft  0 

1952 

^36.5 

396.9 

39.5 

17.0 

1953 

:  kl3.6 

377. 7 

35.5 

15.6 

375.2 

32.5 

15.1 

1955  V 

385.0 

30.0 

15.0 

1/  As  indicated  "by  tax-paid  removals.    2/  In  addition  to  exports,  tax-free 
removals  incliode  principally  shipments  to  forces  overseas,  to  United  States 
possessions,  and  ships 's  stores.    2/  Subject  to  revision,    k/  Preliminary 
estimate . 


Basic  data  but  not  the  estimates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal 
RevenTie  Service  and  the  Btareau  of  the  Census. 


The  increases  in  cigarette  consimiption  appear  to  be  rather  widespread. 
Tax  data  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  States  levying  cigarette  taxes  indi- 
cate larger  consxmrption  in  the  last  half  of  1955  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  a  year  earlier.    The  high  level  of  disposable  income  last  year  was 
a  favorable  factor  and  is  expected  to  continue  so  in  1956.    It  is  estimated 
that  on  the  average  constooers  padd  about  3  percent  more  per  pack  of  cigarettes 
in  1955  than  in  195^*    Prices  in  11  States  increased  due  to  higher  taxes 
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levied  by  those  States  during  1955.    Further,  smokers  who  boxight  king  size  | 
cigarettes  generally  paid  more  per  pack  following  the  advance  in  manufac-  ' 
turers'  prices  for  this  category  last  April.    Also  the  sizable  shift  to 
filter  tip  cigarettes,  which  are  higher  priced  than  reg\ilar  or  king  size, 
nonfilter  tip  cigarettes,  was  a  factor  in  raising  the  per  unit  price  paid  for 
cigarettes  in  1955 • 

The  President  recommended,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  has  acted 
to  extend  for  another  year,  the  8  cents  per  pack  Federal  tax  on  cigarettes 
instead  of  permitting  it  to  revert  to  7  cents  on  April  1,  as  provided  by  j 
last  year's  legislation. 

From  45  to  50  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  of  tobacco  is  exported 
annxxally  in  the  form  of  cigarettes.    The  number  shipped  in  1955  totaled  about 
15.1  billion — 2  percent  less  than  in  1954  and  the  least  since  1950.    The  de- 
clared value  of  cigarette  exports  in  1955  was  55  l/2  million  dollars — 3  percent 
below  1954.    The  average  value  per  thousand  of  $3.^7  was  slightly  less  than 
in  1954.    About  10  leading  foreign  outlets  accoimted  for  55  percent  of  the 
total  exported  in  1955  and  the  other  45  percent  went  to  about  90  other  countries . 
Among  the  top  10  destinations,  there  were  notable  increases  in  cigarette  ex- 
ports to  Venezuela,  France,  Hong  Kong,  Spanish  Africa,  and  Spain. 


Table  2. — Cigarette  exports  from  the  United  States,  average  1948-52, 

annual  1953-55,  with  percentages 


Covuatry 

'  Average 
•  1948-52 

:  1953 

:  1954 

:  1955 

:      1955  as 
:  percentage 
:      of  1954 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Mil  lions 

Percent 

Venezuela 

Tangier  &  Fr.  Morocco 

France 

Hong  Kong 

0.  Sp.  Africa 

1,181 

1,551 
384 
952 
:  10 

1,411 
2,036 
692 
948 
10 

1,5^1 
1,504 
630 
721 
438 

1,7^^ 
1,144 
981 
842 
696 

113 
76 
156 
117 
159 

Sweden 

Panama  &  Canal  Zone 

Spain 

Br.  Malaya 

Belgium 

509 
686 

7 

:  476 
:  985 

838 
833 
311 
501 

958 

690 
684 
312 
438 
848 

679 
617 
538 
511 
507 

98 
90 
172 

117 
60 

Other  co\intries  2/ 

:  11,695 

7,620 

6,873 

Total  all  countries 

i8;4P 

16,249 

15,426 

15,131^ 

Q8 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Includes  approximately  90  to  95  foreign  destinations 
in  recent  years. 


Conipiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  3. — Tobacco  products:    Consumption  per  capita  1$  years  and  ovei 
in  the  United  States  and  by  overseas  forces,  1920-55 


Cigarettes  *  Cigars 

:  1/ 


cigarettes 


Cigars 


:  Smoking, 
:  chewing. 


Total 
tobacco 


2/  : 
~  : 

2/ 

J  and  snuff  s 

products 

2/ 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1.89 

2.U5 

U.33 

8.67 

2.07 

2.00 

U.li4 

8.21 

oil. 

2.16 

a.2o 

o.5o 

2.51 

2.21 

U.26 

8.98 

2.69 

2.06 

U.06 

8.81 

2.96 

1.99 

U.03 

8.98 

3.17 

1.99 

3.87 

9.03 

3.12 

1.93 

3.61 

8.96 

3.58 

1.91 

8.93 

3.91 

1.86 

3.hU 

9.21 

3.8li 

1.67 

3.3U 

8.85 

3.63 

1.53 

3.29 

8.1t5 

1  0), 

7  All 

f  .0*4 

3.1x9 

lo23 

3.07 

7.79 

3.9h 

1.29 

3.11 

8.3I4 

ii.ll 

1.30 

2.80 

8.21 

li.6l 

l.UO 

2.81 

8.82 

U.81 

l.hO 

2.7ii 

8.95 

h.76 

1.31 

2.68 

8.75 

1*.95 

1.32 

2.56 

8.83 

5.16 

1.36 

2.60 

9.12 

5.95 

1.U2 

2. hi 

9.78 

f  .UJL 

x.Ux 

xu.oy 

7.99 

1.28 

2.19 

11.U6 

S.Olt 

1.22 

1.96 

11.22 

9.15 

1.26 

2.05 

12.it6 

9.2U 

1.37 

1.59 

12.20 

9.16 

1.29 

1.50 

11.95 

9.35 

1.31 

1.U6 

12.12 

9.33 

1.16 

l.lOi 

11.93 

9.36 

1.18 

1.12 

11.96 

9.98 

1.19 

1.31 

12.1^8 

lO.lil 

1.26 

1.25 

12.92 

10.U6 

1.26 

1.18 

12.90 

9.73 

1.22 

1.16 

12.11 

9.83 

1.22 

1.12 

12.17 

Nmber 

611 
681 
707 
836 
901 
996 
1,093 
1,17U 
1,255 
1,381 

1,365 
1,287 
l,lli7 
1,230 
1,368 
l,liii2 
1,618 
1,70U 
1,687 
l,75i* 

l,82ii 
2,065 
2,393 
2,7U5 
2,831 
3,222 
3,230 
3,202 
3,292 
3,27U 

3,320 
3,527 
3,661 
3,558 
3,339 
3,386 


Number 

117.2 
9U.0 
96.1 
96.1 
89.0 
86.7 
85.2 
82.9 
80.6 
79.9 

71.6 
61i.3 

52. U 

50.8 
53.0 
53.8 
57.3 
57.8 

55.5 
55.9 

56.3 
58.8 
58.6 
52.I4 
li9.2 
52.2 
56.1 
52.3 
53.0 
5O08 

50.1 
51.U 
53.3 
53.6 
52.2 
52.2 


1/  Weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  1,000  including  cigarillos. 
2/~ Unstemmed-processing  waight    3/  Preliminary. 

Note;    Data  are  not  available  to  adjust  for  quantities  lost,  destroyed, 
bartered,  etc.,  under  var  and  postwar  conditions  but  such  adjustments 
probably  would  be  small  in  relation  to  totals* 
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Table  U* — Cigars  l/:    Output  and  dcsaestic  consumption  for  specified  periods 


Period 

:                                        :  Bonded  ! 
5  tmanufac-' 
!             Domestic             :  turing  ! 
t            factories             :  ware-  i 
!                                      :  houses 

.  Imports  for  . 
>  consumption  < 

[    Frcm  * 

'  Puerto    '  ™  .  , 

Rico.  Tax-* 

'paidwith-*^^-P^ 

•  drawals  «c°J^^P- 

'in  united* 

'  States  * 

'  Total  '    Tax-    :    Tax-    :  Tax- 
'  output*              '    ^ree    t  paid 
!           s  removals  J  removals  s  removals 

'Total  *  From 
■    2/    *  Cuba  ' 

Average :  • 
1935-39: 
19U0-UU! 

Mil.       Mil.        Mil.        Mil.       Mil.     Mil.       Mil.  Mil. 

'  5,075     5,060         13          66      192.1*     3.0      27.i*  5,3U6 
5,U50     5,282       199        105       93.7   15.3      11.6  5,l92 

19U5 
19i46 
19U7 
19U8 
19U9 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951i 
1955  3/ 


5,275 
5,618 
5,U88 
5,6U5 
5,ii53 

5,399 
5,59U 
5,825 
5,915 
5,820 
5,760 


li,77U 
5,621 
5,U60 
5,588 
5,399 

5,365 
5,518 
5,755 
5,820 
5,690 
5,828 


U69 
26 
ill 
38 
U6 

hi 
85 
102 
90 
89 
82 


82 

125 
121* 
lliO 
11*2 

160 
177 
196 
205 
206 
215 


60.0 

22o2 

12,5 
11.8 

10.9 

II.  9 

ll*o3 

III.  6 
16.8 
16.3 
20,3 


59.8 
20.1 
9.1 
10.3 
10.2 

11.1 
13.0 
12.5 
13.1* 
12.3 
IU.7 


85.3 
77.8 
6.2 
5.0 
U.6 

.7 
.7 

1.9 
9.9 

i*9«5 
81*.3 


5,001 
5,8U6 
5,603 
5,7i*5 
5,556 

5,538 
5,710 
5,968 
6,052 
5,962 
U/6,030 


Fiscal  year 


Year 


begin- 

t 

ning 

July 

1951 

;  5,685 

5,619 

1952 

t  5,911 

5,789 

1953 

:  5,81*9 

5,736 

195U 

i  5,783 

5,711* 

1955  5/ 

X  5,900 

5,880 

87 

193 

ll*.U 

13.0 

.7 

5,827 

9U 

203 

15.6 

12.6 

3.3 

6,011 
5,981 

101 

199 

16.2 

12.6 

30.0 

82 

222 

16.5 

12.7 

66.1* 

6,019 
1*/6,100 

77 

225 

21.0 

15.0 

95.0 

1/  Weighing  over  3  pounds  per  1,000  and  including  cigarillos.    2/  Pre- 
dominant share  of  cigar  imports  p2*ior  to  World  War  II  came  from  tlie  Philip- 
pine Islands.    3/  Subject  to  revision.    1*/  Adjusted  for  presuraad  duplication 
of  reprocessed  cigars  which  may  have  been  counted  twice  in  the  factory  re- 
movals.   5/  Preliminary  estimate* 


Basic  data  but  not  estimates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Cigars 

Cigar  consumption  in  the  United  States  at  a  little  over  6  billion  in 
1955  was  about  1  percent  above  195^*    Domestic  factories,  tho\agh  providing 
the  dominant  share  of  the  total,  had  a  smaller  output  in  1955  than  in  195^ • 
However,  the  number  shipped  to  the  continent  from  Puerto  Rico  increased 
sharply  and  there  were  also  smaller  increases  in  the  output  of  bonded  manu- 
facturing warehouses  and  imports  from  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Presvanably  cigar  removals  from  factories  overstates  net  shipments  in 
1955  l^y  around  2  percent  since  re-processed  cigars  may  have  been  counted 
twice  when  removals  figures  were  reported. 

Tax-free  removals  of  cigars  (mostly  for  overseas  use)  declined  from 
195^  "to  1955 — probably  mainly  reflecting  the  smaller  number  of  troops  sta- 
tioned overseas.    On  a  per  capita  basis  (15  years  and  older),  1955  cigar 
consumption  was  unchanged  from  195^  since  the  percentage  increase  in  number 
of  persons  about  equaled  the  percentage  increase  in  cigars. 

The  total  consimiption  of  cigars  is  expected  to  continue  above  6  bil- 
lion in  195^ •    Consumer  incomes  are  continuing  at  a  high  level  and  in  general, 
cigar  prices  have  remained  stable.    According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
indexes  of  manufacturers'  prices,  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  last 
3  years.    However,  the  indexes  for  "popular"-  and  "medium" -priced  cigars  ad- 
vanced slightly  during  the  last  half  of  1955* 

During  1955 >  indications  are  that  cigars  selling  for  4.1  to  6.0  cents 
accounted  for  38  1/2  percent  and  cigars  selling  for  6.1  to  I5.O  cents  ac- 
counted for  51  percent  of  the  total.    This  represents  some  shift  in  the  past 
3  years.    In  1952,  37  percent  were  in  the  k.l  to  6.0  cent  group  and  nearly 
53  percent  were  in  the  6.1  to  I5.O  cent  group.    In  the  k. 1-6,0  cent  class  are 
cigarillos,  which,  according  to  trade  reports,  have  become  increasingly 
popular.    About  6  percent  of  all  cigars  are  priced  at  more  than  15  cents 
apiece  and  around  h  percent  axe  priced  at  k  cents  or  less.    A  substantial 
share  of  the  higher-priced  cigars  are  made  entirely  of  imported  tobacco  in 
bonded  manufacturing  warehouses. 

Commercial  exports  of  cigars  are  small  relative  to  production.  In 
1955  the  number  exported  was  5,8^^9,000  valued  at  $261,000.    The  195i^•  cigar 
exports  of  8,228,000  are  believed  to  have  included  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  small  cigars  (less  than  3  pounds  per  thousand). 

Smoking  Tobacco 

The  1955  output  of  smoking  tobacco  for  pipes  ajid  "roll-yo\ar-own" 
cigarettes  was  79  3 A  million  poxinds — k  2/3  percent  below  195^  and  the 
smallest  this  century.    During  the  first  two-thirds  of  1955 ^  the  manufacture 
of  smoking  tobacco  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  but  during  the  last 
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third  of  the  year,  output  fell  nearly  13  percent  below  the  corresponding 
period  of  195^.    Domestic  tax-paid  cons\jmption,  which  absorbs  the  great  bulk 
of  the  output,  showed  a  similar  decline  during  the  last  third  of  1955* 

Pipe  smoking  and  "roll-yoiir-own"  cigarettes  are  generally  the  most 
economical  forms  of  smoking.    With  consumer  incomes  remaining  at  a  high  level, 
there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  a  significant  increase  in  the  use  of  smoking 
tobacco  and  there  may  be  some  additional  decline  this  year.    There  were 
slight  increases  in  manufacturers '  prices  of  smoking  tobacco  during  the  last 
3  years  but  practically  no  change  in  prices  reported  paid  in  rural  areas. 

The  1955  exports  of  smoking  tobacco  in  packages  totaled  5^8^000  pounds 
valued  at  nearly  $609,000.    The  volume  was  h  percent  lower  than  195^  and  13 
percent  below  the  19^9-53  average . 

Exports  of  maniifactured  tobacco  in  bulk  form  have  increased  substan- 
tially in  the  last  few  years.    Much  of  this  is  not  tab\ilated  in  the  output 
total  for  smoking  tobacco  as  reported  in  Internal  Revenue  statistics.  The 
Census  classification  for  exported  bulk  smoking  tobacco  includes  especially 
prepared  cigarette  tobacco,  cut  or  granulated  tobacco,  peirtisLLLy  blended 
tobacco,  and  shredded  tobacco.    The  1955  exports  of  bulk  smoking  tobacco 
totaled  nearly  6  l/k  million  pounds — about  11/2  million  more  than  in  195^ 
and  1953  and  over  ^1/2  million  above  the  19^8-52  average.    The  declared 
value  of  these  exports  in  1955  was  $4,922,000  and  value  per  pound  averaged 
•79  cents — 9  percent  higher  than  in  19^k,    The  principal  destinations  are 
Spain,  Australia,  Philippine  Republic,  Mexico,  Panama,  ffiiiti,  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Bolivia. 

Chewing  Tobacco 

The  1955  output  of  chewing  tobacco  was  79  million  poiands — 3  percent 
below  195^  and  the  smallest  in  over  50  years.    The  downtrend  evident  for  so 
many  years  is  likely  to  continue  in  195^  and  the  years  ahead.    Plug  and  scrap 
accounted  for  about  k3  and  k6  percent,  respectively,  of  total,  chewing  output 
and  twist  and  fine-cut  for  the  remaining  9  percent.    The  1955  output  of  plug 
fell  k  percent  but  output  of  scrap  declined  only  about  1  percent.    Output  of 
twist  dropped  10  percent  but  fine -cut  chewing  held  about  even. 

All  except  about  2  percent  of  the  chewing  output  is  consumed  domesti- 
cally.   Chewing  tobacco  exports  (mainly  plug  and  twist)  totaled  1,562,000 
po\mds — ^more  than  one-fourth  lower  than  in  I95U  and  the  smallest  in  k  years. 
The  declared  value  of  chewing  tobacco  exported  in  I955  was  $1,320,000  and 
average  value  per  pound  was  8k  l/2  cents — 5  percent  higher  than  in  195^4-. 
Australia  and  the  Philippine  Republic  are  the  first  and  second  ranking  des- 
tinations and  account  for  the  predominant  share  of  the  total  chewing  tobacco 
exported.    The  quantity  going  to  the  Philippine  Republic  fell  sharply  in  1955. 
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Table  5«-  Output  of  manufactured  tobacco  in  the  United  States 

for  specified  periods 


Chewing 

Period 

: Smoking: 

Pluc  * 

Twist 

:  Fine-  : 
:    cut  : 

Scrap  * 
• 

Totfti 

Snviff 

\  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

;  Vo. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Average: 

1935-39 

\  195.3 

56.8 

6.0 

4.8 

43.8 

111.4 

37.3 

:  176.2 

54.8 

6.0 

4.6 

47.9 

113.3 

40.7 

19^5  i 

168.5 

59.7 

6.7 

4.0 

47.7 

118.1 

43.8 

19^6  : 

.  106.4 

51.8 

5.8 

3.8 

46.1 

107.5 

39.4 

191^7  ! 

104.7 

47.3 

5.2 

3.8 

42.2 

98.5 

39.2 

19^+8  ! 

107.6 

45.3 

5.6 

3.2 

42.1 

96.2 

40.8 

19^9  ! 

108.1 

41.9 

5.6 

2.8 

39.6 

89.9 

40.9 

1950  : 

107.7 

4o.3 

5.5 

2.7 

39.0 

87.5 

4o.O 

1951  : 

101.3 

39.9 

4.6 

2.8 

39.1 

86.4 

39.5 

1952  : 

96.8 

39.1 

4.8 

2.8 

38.2 

84.9 

38.8 

1953  : 

86.6 

38.1 

4.7 

2.9 

38.1 

83.8 

39.1 

195^  : 

83.7 

37.0 

4.9 

2.9 

36.6 

81.4 

38.5 

1955  1/  : 

79.8 

35.5 

4.4 

3.0 

36.2 

79.1 

39.2 

Fiscal  year 

Year  beginning  July  ; 

1951 

•  98.0 

39.4 

^.5 

2.8 

39.0 

85.7 

39.1 

1952 

\  92.3 

38.5 

i^.9 

2.8 

37.5 

83.7 

38.1 

1953 

:  83.1 

37.6 

4.7 

2.9 

37.5 

82.7 

39.0 

195^^ 

!  84.8 

36.7 

4.9 

3.0 

36.5 

81.1 

38.8 

1955  2/ 

:  77.0 

35.0 

4.5 

3.0 

35.5 

78.0 

39.0 

1/  Subject  to  revision.    2/  Prelimin6a*y  estimateT 


Basic  data  but  not  the  estimates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Interned 
Revenue  Service. 

Snuff 

The  1955  output  of  snuff  was  39^  million  poxinds — 2  percent  above  1954 
and  the  most  in  4  years.    Practically  the  entire  output  of  sniiff  is  consumed 
in  this  country.    In  the  aggregate,  snuff  consumption  has  long  been  rela- 
tively stable  though  declining  on  a  per  capita  basis.    Manufactiirers  raised 
snuff  prices  about  2.2  percent  early  in  the  last  half  of  1955*    Except  for 
this,  there  has  been  no  change  in  snuff  prices  since  1951* 
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EXPORTS  OF  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  FRCM  THE  UNITED  STATES  l/ 

For  fiscal  year  1955-56,  exports  of  inmaniifactured  tobacco  are  ex- 
pected to  total  about  535  million  pounds— one -sixth  above  195^-55,  the  most 
since  19^6-47  and  the  third  largest  since  193O-3I.    .Contributing  to  the  higher 
level  in  the  current  year  than  last  year  are  the  shipments  under  Public  Law 
480,  which  provides  for  sales  for  foreign  c\irrencies  of  surplus  agricultiaral 
commodities  over  and  above  normal  takings  under  certain  conditions.    The  au- 
thorized amount  for  such  programs  was  increased  by  the  1955  session  of  Con- 
gress from  700  to  1,500  million  dollars.    Tobacco  exports  will  be  favorably 
affected  not  only  in  1955-56  but  also  to  some  extent  in  1956-57*  The 
continuing  large  United  States  imports  and  high  levels  of  economic  activity 
abroad  are  factors  favoring  United  States  tobacco  exports.    General  imports 
into  the  United  States  in  1955  totaled  11. U  billion  dollars — 11  percent 
above  195^  and  a  new  record.    The  value  of  imports  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1955  was  21  percent  above  the  same  quarter  of  195^«    By  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  of  1955 ^  estimated  gold  and  dollar  holdings  of  continental  Western 
Europe  increased  nearly  I6  percent  above  a  year  earlier.    Gains  were  also 
made  in  Indonesia,  Japan,  Thaileuid,  and  Egypt — other  important  importers  of 
United  States  tobacco.    Gold  and  dollar  holdings  for  the  sterling  area  held 
in  London  continued  to  decline  xjntil  the  end  of  1955 ^  but  in  early  1956, 
turned  upward.    At  the  end  of  February  I956,  they  were  I7  I/2  percent  below  a 
year  earlier. 

The  heaviest  shipping  period  for  tobacco  is  in  the  last  4  or  5  months 
of  the  year,  and  for  calendar  1956,  exports  seem  likely  to  be  lower  (perhaps 
5  to  10  percent)  than  the  comparatively  high  I955  figure.    It  is  probable 
that  there  will  be  less  building  up  of  stocks.    For  some  types,  the  desired 
grades  are  in  short  supply.    Some  of  the  foreign  sources  of  supply  will  have 
more  tobacco  available  for  export  this  year  than  last.    Trade  restrictions 
by  some  importing  countries  continue  to  be  a  hampering  influence.  The 
Philippine  Republic  raised  her  basic  import  duty  on  tobacco  30  percent  ef- 
fective January  1,  I956. 

During  calendar  year  1955,  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  totaled 
nearly  539  million  pounds  valued  at  356  million  dollars  compared  with  the 
195^  volume  of  k^k  million  pounds  valued  at  30k  million  dollars.    This  was 
the  largest  calendar  year  volimie  since  the  663  million  pounds  shipped  In 
19^6.    The  total  value  of  I955  tobacco  exports  exceeded  that  of  19^6— the 
average  value    per  pound  in  1955  being  66  cents  while  in  19^6,  it  was  53 
cents.    Although  total  volume  of  exports  of  tobacco  has  been  higher  in  sever- 
al previous  years  in  history,  the  total  value  of  tobacco  exports  in  1955  was 
above  that  of  any  la-evlous  year.    The  annual  average  value  per  pound  of  to- 
bacco exports  (all  types  combined)  has  been  practically  the  same  in  each  of 
the  last  3  years. 

1/  Quantities  of  tobacco  in  this  section  are  stated  in  terms  of  export 
welight,  which  is  less  than  the  equivalent  farm-sales  weight. 
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Of  the  539  million  pounda  of  tobacco  exported  In  1955>  SfiproxiiBately 
k2  million  pounds  valued  «t  nearly  30  million  dollars  represented  ehipanents 
under  the  P.  L.  hOo  programs.    The  total  quantities  of  tobacco  exported  in 
193h  and  1955  and  that  shipped  under  Section  550  of  the  Mutvial  Security  Act 
in  195^  and  P.  L.  hdO  programs  in  1955  to  specific  countries  were  as  follows: 


195^ 

1955 

Regular 

Sec.  550 

Regular 

P.L. 

exports 

exports* 

Total 

exports 

exports 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

potinds 

pounds 

pounds 

United  Kingdom 

132.0 

18.0 

150.0 

161.3 

21.4 

182.7 

Japan 

6.7 

6.7 

10.8 

6.7 

17.5 

Finland 

1.0 

5.0 

6.0 

1.5 

3.8 

5.3 

Italy 

1.9 

2.0 

3.9 

.9 

3.6 

4.5 

Thailand 

k,6 

4.6 

6.0 

2.6 

8.6 

Pakistan 

2.2 

2.2 

1.0 

1.6 

2.6 

France 

U.9 

7.7 

12.6 

7.0 

.9 

7.9 

Austria 

1.9 

1.9 

i*.7 

.7 

5.4 

Israel 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.5 

♦Approximate;  other  cotantries  receiving  tohacco  under  Section  550  dvuring 
1954  were  Germany  (roughly  I6  million  pounds)  and  a  relatively  grnan  quantity 
to  Formosa. 


The  tobacco  shipped  through  Deceniber  \mder  P.  L.  480  programs  was 
83.3  percent  flue-c\ired,  9.4  percent  bur  ley,  7.0  percent  fire-cured,  6uid 
0.3  percent  cigar  tobacco. 

Agreements  announced  thiis  far  (through  Wteirch  22)  provide  for  sales 
totaling  about  92  million  pounds  (including  the  nearly  42  million  already 
shipped  as  specified  above)  worth  about  63  million  dollars.    Other  coiintries 
that  have  signed  a^eements  are  Spain,  Korea,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  5\arma,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Chile.    Additional  agreements  may  be  worked  out  dxiring  the  year. 

The  Iftiited  Kingdom,  as  usual,  was  the  leading  export  outlet  for 
tobacco  in  1955 — accounting  for  34  percent  of  the  total.    Tobacco  exports  to 
Britain  increased  22  percent  from  1954  to  1955  ai^cL  were  the  leirgest  in 
4  years.    Germany  was  the  second  ranking  outlet— accounting  for  11  percent 
of  the  total.    The  quantity  going  to  Germany  in  1955  was  36  percent  greater 
than  the  low  1954  quantity  but  still  was  considerably  less  than  in  nearly 
all  other  years  since  1948.    The  shijanents  to  Australia — the  third  ranking 
outlet  in  1955 — ^were  12  percent  above  1954  and  the  second  largest  on  record. 
The  fourth  ranking  outlet  was  Netherlands,  which  took  19  percent  less  in 
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Table  6, — ^United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  types  and  to 
principal  importing  countries  for  specified  periods 


(Declared  weight) 


tiOUuwry 

ouU 

xype 

:  I 
tAverage : 
:  191^8-^2; 
:  I 

• 
• 

*  19^ 
X  ~ 

•  • 

*  1955  * 
»     1/  » 

July-January 

^^^:^^:^^^,^f:'pe'^Ltta^ 

%     ±f    xot  195U-55 

t  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Percent 

Flue-cured 

I  371.9 

Uilio3 

37i4.8 

ii5U.7 

28U.1 

372.6 

131 

Burley 

t  29.7 

25.0 

29.6 

31.3 

15.7 

17.2 

no 

Maryland 

t  7.2 

8.2 

8.7 

8.U 

5.U 

7.5 

139 

Vao  fire-cured 

and  sun-cured 

;  5.5 

li.3 

it.O 

2.5 

3.8 

152 

Ky.  &  Tenn, 

fire-cured 

:  2li.7 

19.5 

20.9 

21.U 

12  .U 

12.5 

101 

Green  River 

r  1.9 

1.8 

2.1 

1.8 

1.6 

.2 

12 

Black  Fat,  etc. 

:  U.3 

3.9 

li.5 

5.3 

3.0 

2.9 

97 

,  ) 

2.2 

2.7 

123 

cigar  binder 

i  )9.9 

3.1 

1.7 

1.7 

1,2 

) 

) 

Cigar  filler 

:  ) 

•6 

.2 

.2 

0 

) 

) 

One  Sucker 

:  3.0 

1.0 

.9 

1.7 

.5 

) 

)  97 

Perique 

:  .1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

In  /O  1 

^/3.U 

Stems,  triannings. 

) 

) 

and  scrap 

:  6.0 

3.0 

2.7 

3.3 

1.7 

) 

) 

Total 

330.2; 

loo  0 

U22.0 

12o 

Country  of 

destination? 

United  Kingd<^ 

t  lli9.1 

179.7 

150.0 

182.7 

139o8 

183.0 

131 

France 

t  8.3 

U.7 

12.6 

7.9 

9.9 

2o5 

25 

Belgiun 

t  21.9 

12.6 

12.2 

2lt.8 

8.9 

16.3 

183 

Netherlands 

r  30.0 

38.1 

38.1 

30.9 

22.5 

2U.1 

107 

Germany,  W.  &  £• 

t  6U.5 

71.9 

13.3 

59.1 

21.U 

3U.2 

160 

Portugal 

:  8.3 

6.9 

7.U 

6.9 

3.0 

1.8 

60 

Denmark 

r  11.0 

11.8 

9.5 

12.3 

6.9 

8.6 

125 

Ireland 

I  17.8 

17.5 

IU.1 

12.8 

11.6 

10.0 

86 

Switzerland 

t  12.7 

11.9 

11.7 

10.8 

7.6 

9.7 

128 

Norw^ 

1  8.1 

7.U 

7.6 

7.8 

U.7 

5.1 

109 

Sweden 

I  11.7 

10.2 

9.6 

11.3 

10.7 

lo.U 

97 

ItaOy 

t  2.9 

5.6 

3.9 

U.5 

.2 

3.8 

Hong  Kong 

:  6.U 

U.l 

3.5 

ii.3 

2.5 

2.1 

"all 

Australia 

t  20*2 

26.7 

2o.2 

31.6 

25.8 

28.3 

110 

India-Pakistaa 

t  6.9 

2.9 

3o5 

5.6 

2.5 

1.7 

68 

New  Zealand 

:  5.8 

5.8 

6.6 

7.6 

U.l 

3.8 

93 

Philippine  Rapo 

t  13.5 

20.9 

19.5 

21.0 

9.2 

12.0 

130 

Indonesia 

r  6.6 

13»0 

10.3 

9.9 

3.5 

7.7 

220 

Japan  ] 

r  1.9 

9.5 

6.7 

17.5 

6.7 

12.7 

190 

Other  countries 

s  5U.6 

57.5 

55.3 

69.3 

28.9 

lt5.o 

156 

Total 

;  U6U.2 

518.7 

U53.6 

538.6 

330.U 

lt22.8 

128 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Not  separately  available  beginning  January  1956  due 
to  Census  consolidation  of  these  classifications. 


Compiled  from  PUblicati  nrw  anrf  rp>gQ«ig— q£. 
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1955  than  in  195^  and  the  least  in  k  years.    On  the  other  hand,  Belgium, 
ranking  fifth,  got  over  twice  as  nruch  in  1955  as  in  195^ — "tlie  largest  quan- 
tity in  k  years. 

Among  the  other  coiantries,  more  went  to  the  Philippine  Republic, 
Japan,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Egypt,  Thailand,  Norway,  New  Zealand,  Austria,  Spain, 
Italy,  Hong  Kong,  India,  and  Pakistan.    Less  in  1955  than  in  195^  went  to 
Ireland,  Switzerland,  Indonesia,  France,  Portugal,  and  Finland. 

In  1955  flue-c\ired  composed  Qh  percent  of  total  unman\ifactured  tohacco 
exports  and  hurley  and  fire-cured  coorposed  6  and  5  percent,  respectively. 
The  remaining  5  percent  was  mostly  dark  air-cured  and  cigar  tobacco.  The 
1955  exports  of  flue-cured  at  455  million  pounds  were  more  than  one-fifth 
larger  than  in  195^  and  the  most  ever  shipped  in  a  calendar  year  except  for 
the  5^+6  million  poxrnds  in  1946.    The  1955  exports  of  hurley  at  31  million 
po\mds  were  up  by  nearly  6  percent  and  the  most  in  5  years.    Exports  of  the 
fire-cured  l^es  increased  some  from  195^  to  1955  l^ut  still  remained  below 
most  of  the  postwar  years  and  far  below  prewar  years.    For  other  types,  the 
1955  exports  were  scane  lower  for  Maryland  and  Green  River  but  higher  for  One 
Sucker,  Black  Fat,  and  cigar  wrapper.    Exports  of  Havana  Seed  binder  were  up 
a  little  from  195^  to  1955  hut  were  smaller  for  BroewLleaf  and  Wisconsin 
binder  types.    The  relatively  smalJ.  1955  exports  of  cigar  filler  and  Perique 
each  exceeded  the  1954  figure. 

Among  foreign  countries  that  export  a  substantial  volume  of  tobacco 
are  the  Central  African  Federation  (Rhodesia  and  Nyasal.and),  Canada,  and 
India,  all  of  which  ship  substantial  quantities  of  flue-c\ired.    The  auctions 
for  the  Southern  Rhodesian  crop  just  harvested  began  on  March  13.  The 
1955-56  crop  of  flue-cured  in  the  Central  African  Federation  is  estimated  at 
158  million  po\mds— 20  percent  larger  "tiian  a  year  earlier  and  from  about  a 
13  percent  greater  acreage.    In  the  same  coxmtries,  the  1955-56  production 
of  fire-c\ired  and  dark  air-cured  at  nearly  16  million  poxrnds  was  down  about 
9  percent. 

The  1956  crop  of  flue-ciired  in  India  is  preliminarily  estimated  at 
125  million  po\ands--5  percent  above  the  year  previous. 

Canstda  is  expected  to  produce  considerably  more  flue-cured  in  1956 
than  the  122  million  poxinds  in  1955.    The  Flue-cured  Marketing  Association 
of  Ontario  (where  around  97  percent  of  Canadian  flue-cured  is  grown)  is 
permitting  its  members  to  grow  9I  percent  of  their  basic  acreage  this  year 
while  last  year,  it  was  held  to  70  percent.    This  inrplies  about  a  20  to  30 
percent  increase  over  the  97^300  acres  grown  in  1955  and  probably  close  to 
the  record  123,000  acres  of  1954.    The  1955  Cauaadian  crop  was  considerably 
reduced  by  adverse  weather  and  demand  was  strong.    Prices  for  the  Ontario 
crop  are  xinofficially  reported  to  have  averaged  about  46^  cents  per  po\ind— 
8  percent  higher  than  the  1954  crop. 
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Turkey  and  Greece,  "both  large  exporters  of  oriental  types  of  tobacco, 
had  large  crops  in  1955*    Tlie  outturn  for  Turkey  vas  about  256  million 
pomds— about  one -fifth  more  than  in  193k  and  probably  a  record  high. 
Greece  had  a  large  expansion  in  tobacco  acreage  in  1955  ^^t  bad  weather  re- 
duced the  quantity  of  saleable  tobacco  to  about  195  million  po\inds--roiighly 
20  mil  11  on  less  than  earlier  expected.    Even  so,  the  reduced  amount  is  30  per- 
cent above  195^  and  veil  above  other  years  since  the  \^ax, 

British  Tobacco  Situation 

With  the  exception  of  1952  when  unusual  purchase  and  shipping  arrange- 
ments were  made,  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  top  ranking  outlet  for 
United  States  tobacco.    Also,  the  United  States  has  been  the  leading  source 
for  tobacco  imported  by  the  United  Kingdom  although  other  sources  have  fur- 
nished a  much  greater  share  in  the  la.st  several  years  than  in  the  immediate 
postwar  period  and  earlier, 

Britain  imported  3^  million  pounds  of  tobacco  (over  nine -tenths  flue- 
cured)  in  1955 — 10  percent  more  than  in  195^  and  the  most  since  1951.  Nearly 
179  million  pounds — 12  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier- -came  frm  the  United 
States.    Imports  from  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  combined  were  6  percent  smaller 
than  in  195^  and  practically  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  came  frcm  India,  On 
the  other  hand,  jbiiports  from  Canada  increased  6I  percent  above  the  level  of 
each  of  the  previous  2  years  and  were  relatively  much  higher  than  in  any 
previous  year.    Imports  from  Canada  during  195^  will  be  down  because  of  the 
smal  1  1955  crop  there.    The  quantities  of  iniported  flue-c\ired  by  source  in 
1955  "were  United  States,  175  million  pounds;  Rhodesia  and  Uyasaland,  63  mil- 
lion; Canada,  39  million;  India,  33  million;  and  other  (mostly  Italy), 
2  3 A  million.    The  great  bulk  of  that  ccaning  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  unstemmed,  but  30  percent  of  the  flue-cured  from  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  and  93  percent  of  that  from  India  came  in  stripped  and  thus  con- 
tained more  usable  tobacco  per  pound. 

Stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  totaled  nearly  506  mil- 
lion pounds  on  December  31^  1955 *  and  were  8  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and 
the  largest  since  1939.    The  I955  year  end  stocks  represented  about  20.il- 
months*  use  as  measured  by  the  I955  gross  clearances  while  at  the  end  of  195^^ 
stocks  amo\anted  to  I8.9  months *s  use.    More  detailed  data  available  for  stocks 
as  of  the  end  of  November  I955  indicated  stocks  of  United  States  flue-cured 
at  that  time  totaled  252  million  pounds — 20  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  November  30,  I955  stocks  of  flue-cured  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  India,  and 
Canada  were  101,  55,  and  kl  million  poimds,  respectively- -totaling  197  mil- 
lion pounds.    They  were  7  and  k$  percent  higher,  respectively,  for  Southern 
Rhodesian  and  Canadian  flue-c\ared  but  7  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier 
for  Indian  flue-cured.    The  November  30  stocks  of  dark  fire-,  air-,  and  sun- 
cured  frcm  Nyasaland  and  India  at  nearly  3I  million  pounds  were  ik  percent 
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Table  8. — Unmanufactured  tobacco  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  major 
sources,  average  1935-39*  annual  19k7-55 


Period 
 : 

United 
States 

:Rhodesia: 
:     and  s 
t  Nyasa-  : 
:    land  : 

Indiaj  Canada 

• 
• 

!  : 
^Turkey  ^ 
:  : 

t 

• 

Greece  ' 

« 
• 

other 

; Total 

Mil. 

Mil  - 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Ibo 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb- 

lb- 

lb- 

lb- 

XL/  • 

Averaca  • 

1935-39  : 

200.8 

28.1 

19.6 

lii.3 

0.6 

0.6 

5.2 

269.2 

19L7 

201,2 

22,9 

22.2 

10.5 

19li8 

172. li 

58.0 

22.8 

12.7 

10.2 

L.6 

280-8 

19ii9 

I5iiel 

61i.2 

38.14 

13.0 

20,0 

5.8 

"^01- 2 

1950  i 

lii3.7 

78.5 

U8.1 

15.8 

10.8 

1.0 

7.9 

305.8 

1951  : 

212.0 

66.5 

JiOol 

21.6 

3.2 

1.3 

10.2 

35U.9 

1952  I 

66.8 

70.2 

38.3 

32.7 

.6 

1.2 

13.9 

223.7 

1953  t 

17U.2 

68.2 

31.U 

2iicl 

2.U 

.8 

111. 7 

315.8 

195li 

1^9.7 

76.8 

36.2 

2U.9 

2.8 

l.ii 

10-7 

'^12-'i 

1955  1/  * 

178-7 

36.U 

Uo.o 

3.1 

12  6 

J>UU.U 

Percentage  change 

Pet. 

Pet, 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Average  • 

1935-39  : 

to  1955  : 

-11.0 

156.6 

85.7 

179.7 

U16.7 

150.0 

Iit2.3 

27.9 

195U  to  1955i 

11.9 

-6.1 

.6 

60.6 

10.7 

7.1 

17.8 

10.2 

Percentage  distribution 

Pci. 

Pet- 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

7ii.7 

1935-39  X 

10.U 

7.3 

5.3 

.2 

.2 

1.9 

100.0 

19li7  J 

68.1 

11.8 

7.7 

7.5 

.1 

3.6 

1.2 

100.0 

19ii8 

61.5 

20-7 

8.1 

1.5 

3.6 

1.6 

100.0 

19li9  * 

51.3 

21.3 

12.7 

h.3 

6.6 

1.9 

1.9 

100.0 

1950  t 

U7.0 

25.7 

15.7 

5.2 

3.5 

.3 

2.6 

100.0 

1951  : 

59.7 

18.7 

11.3 

6.1 

.9 

.It 

2.9 

100.0 

1952  t 

29.9 

31.U 

17.1 

lli.6 

.3 

.5 

6.2 

100.0 

1953  : 

55.2 

21.6 

9.9 

7.6 

.8 

.3 

li.6 

100.0 

195U  t 

51.1 

2li.6 

11.6 

8.0 

.9 

.U 

3.1 

100.0 

1955  » 

51.9 

20,9 

10.6 

11.6 

.9 

.1* 

3.7 

100.0 

1/  Preliminaiy. 
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lower  than  a  year  ago.    The  November  30,  1955/  stocks  of  oriental  tohacco 
at  about  7  3A  niiHion  povmds  were  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  with  the 
increase  in  Turkish  tobacco  offsetting  the  decrease  in  Greek  tobacco. 

In  1955  tobacco  gross  clearances  (an  approximate  measure  of  home  use 
and  exports  combined)  totaled  about  298  million  po\mds — 3  percent  more  than 
in  195^  and  the  most  since  19^6.    Indications  are  that  gross  clearances  of 
United  States  flue-cured  increased  about  k  percent,  of  Southern  Rhodesian 
and  Canadian  flue-c\3red,  each  about  3  percent  and  Indian  flue -cured,  10  per- 
cent.   Gross  clearances  of  fire-cured,  air-  and  sun-cured  are  indicated  at 
about  h  percent  less  in  1955  than  in  195^ • 

Consunrption  of  tobacco  in  Britain  in  1955  "was  about  l,k  percent  more 
than  in  195^  and        percent  above  I953  and  at  the  highest  level  since  the 
high  of  191^6. 

British  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  in  1955  totaled  nearly  kk  mil- 
lion pounds — 7  percent  more  than  in  195^  when  they  were  the  smallest  since 
19^5  •    Cigarettes  composed  about  Sk  percent  of  the  1955  manufactxired  tobacco 
exports.    The  10  ranking  destinations  for  exported  cigarettes  were  Singapore, 
Malaya,  Western  Germany,  Gold  Coast,  Belgian  Congo,  Australia,  Hong  Kong, 
New  Zealand,  Sudan,  and  Saudi  Arabia  (also  includes  Yemen,  Jtiscat,  and  Oman) . 
This  group  of  countries  accounted  for    73    percent  of  the  cigarettes  exported 
froa  Britain  and  each  took  more  than  in  195^  except  Australia  and  Belgian 
Congo, 


UNHED  STATES  IMPORTS  AND  STOCKS  OF  FOREIGN  GROWN  TOBACCO  2/ 

Iii5»orts  of  foreign  grown  tobacco  into  the  United  States  in  1955  were 
at  a  record  level.    Total  receipts  of  111  mm  ion  pounds  were  nearly  5  per- 
cent higher  than  in  195^^  with  most  of  the  increase  attributable  to  larger 
imports  of  cigarette  leaf.    Iniports  of  cigar  filler  and  wrajrper  were  slightly 
less  than  in  195^^  while  there  was  a  frniall  increase  in  imports  of  scrap.  The 
total  value  of  1955  imported  leaf  was  Qk.Q  million  dollars --more  than  2  mil- 
lion higher  than  for  195^. 

As  in  recent  years,  cigarette  leaf  accounted  for  three-fourths  of  the 
Imported  tobacco  and  the  remainder  was  nearly  all  cigar  tobacco,  predomi- 
nantly from  Cuba,    Cigarette  leaf  imports  were  5  l/2  percent  larger  than  in 
195^*  with  increases  in  quantities  from  the  two  principal  sources --Turkey 
and  Greece — more  than  offsetting  small  declines  in  imports  from  Syria, 
Ytigoslavia,  and  Italy.    The  average  value  per  pound  of  ijirports  from  Turkey 
{6k  cents)  was  about  a  cent  higher  than  in  195^^  and  that  of  Greece 

2/  Inports  of  tobacco  for  consimrption  are  on  a  declared -weight  basis  and 
Stocks  are  on  an  unstemmed -equivalent  basis. 
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Table  9«— United  States  imports  for  consumption  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
from  principal  supplying  countries,  for  specified  periods 


(Declared  weight) 


•  s 

t 

:  I 

July-December 

Classification 
and  country 
of  origin 

•  A  VP  7*51  crft  • 
ii  vex  cLgC 

•  • 

•  • 

1953 

:  195ii 

.  1955  . 
:  : 

195U 
1/ 

s  1955 
1/ 

»  1955 
Jas  per- 
*  centage 

:  t 

• 
• 

:  : 

J of  195U 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  Ibo 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Pcto 

Cigarette  leaf 

Unstemraed: 

Turkey 

\  Ui.o 

56o9 

56.0 

57.7 

2o.5 

2o.o 

101 

ureece 

17. y 

8.0 

9.2 

115 

Syria 

J  U.o 

3.3 

2.9 

2  oil 

1.3 

1.1 

85 

Italy 

:  .6 

1.2 

1.9 

1.5 

1.1 

.6 

55 

Malta 

:  .1 

.3 

•2 

.3 

.1 

.1 

100 

Yugoslavia 

:  .2 

l.ii 

2.3 

1.5 

1.1 

1.5 

136 

Total  2/ 

!  70.6 

78.0 

79.3 

83.7 

U0.3 

Ul.7 

103 

Cigar  leaf  (filler) 

Cuba: 

Steimed 

•  10.9 

9.7 

9.1 

Q  Q 
0.0 

h.l 

U.2 

89 

Unstemmed 

5  li.O 

U.U 

U.7 

5.0 

2.5 

2.0 

80 

Philippines,  Rep.t 

3/ 

3/ 

Stemmed 

r  .5 

.6 

0 

0 

— 

Unstemmed 

(  .2 

3/ 

T3 

0 

0 

0 

Total  2/ 

i)i  ft 

7.2 

6.2 

d6 

Scrap: 

Cuba 

8.9 

9.7 

9.1i 

li.7 

1;.8 

102 

Philippines,  Rep« 

r  .1 

2.3 

l.U 

2.5 

•6 

1.8 

300 

Total  2/ 

t       A  0 

n  ft 

^.3 

6.6 

125 

L>-i-gar^  wrapper  ^uiisi>»y: 

Indonesia 

r  .7 

.3 

.2 

.1 

50 

Cuba 

r  .3 

.k 

.5 

.5 

.2 

.2 

100 

Total  2/ 

f  1.1 

.9 

.9 

.8 

.It 

.li 

100 

Total  imports  U/ 

!    9U.0  105.U 

106  .li 

111.3 

53.9 

55.U 

103 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Includes  relatively  small  quantities  frcmi  other 

countries  not  separately  listed.  3/  Less  than  50.000  pounds.  U/  Includes 
tobacco  stems,  not  cut,  ground,  or~pulverized,  no£  shown  separaCtely. 


compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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(82  l/2  cents),  atout  a  cent  lower.    The  average  imit  value  of  imports  from 
Syria  at  37  cents  eilso  was  within  1  cent  of  the  comparable  195^  figure,  but 
the  average  values  of  inrports  from  Yugoslavia  and  Italy  (87  cents  and  80  cents, 
respectively)  were  considerably  lower. 

Imports  of  cigar  filler,  practical  ly  all  from  Cuba,  were  down  by  less 
than  1  percent  and  consisted  of  somewhat  less  stemmed  but  more  unstemmed  tlian 
in  195^.    Cigar  wrapper  imports  from  Cuba  were  the  same  as  in  195^,  but 
imports  from  Indonesia  were  smaller.    The  6  percent  increase  in  1955  receipts 
of  scrap  was  occasioned  by  larger  imports  from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
in  the  last  half  of  the  year.    Scrap  tobacco  imports  from  Cuba  vere  down  by 
3  percent. 

The  average  unit  values  of  1955  cigar  tobacco  imports  were  lower  than 
a  year  earlier.    The  average  value  per  po\md  of  Cuban  imports  of  stemmed 
filler  ($1.42),  \instemmed  filler  (99  cents),  and  scrap  tobacco  (57  cents) 
were  k-3  cents  lower  than  in  1954*    The  average  import  value  of  Philippine 
scrap  tobacco  of  28  cents  was  a  half- cent  less.    The  average  unit  value  of 
wrapper  leaves  from  Cuba  ($if.27  per  pound)  and  Indonesia  {^k.Q^  per  pound) 
were  both  down  by  5  percent. 

On  January  1,  1956,  stocks  of  foreign  grown  cigarette  and  smoking 
tobacco  in  the  United  States  totaled  I75  million  poimds,  6  percent  less  than 
a  year  earlier  and  3  percent  less  than  2  years  earlier.    Stocks  of  Cuban  to- 
bacco at  16,5  million  pounds  were  6^  percent  larger  than  on  January  1,  1955 ^ 
with  all  groups — wrapper,  filler,  and  scrap — sharing  in  the  increase.  Hold- 
ings of  Sumatra  and  Java  tobacco  on  January  1,  excluding  these  in  the  Free 
Trade  Zone,  were  817,000  pounds,  the  highest  for  that  date  since  1951* 
Stocks  of  Philippine  tobacco,  which  had  declined  steadily  in  1955^  increased 
to  1,2  million  pounds  on  January  1,  I956,  but  were  still  the  smallest  for 
that  date  in  severeuL  years. 


OUTLOOK  AUD  SITUATION  FOR  TOBACCO  LEAF 
Flue -Cured,  Types  U-l^i- 

Prices 

The  season  average  price  received  by  growers  for  their  1955  flue- 
cured  crop  was  52.8  cents  per  pound- -practical! y  the  same  as  in  each  of  the 
previous  two  seasons.    The  average  price  in  the  Georgia-Florida  Belt  was 
about  the  same  as  in  195^  hut  in  the  Border  South  Carolina-North  Carolina 
Belt,  the  average  was  about       percent  above  195^.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
average  price  in  the  Eastern  North  Carolina  Belt  declined  about  k  percent 
from  the  195^  average.    There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  average  price 
received  in  the  Middle  Belt  and  the  Old  Belt  average  was  32  percent  above 
the  1954  average — a  new  record. 
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The  Government  support  level  for  the  I955  crop  was  kS,^  cents  per 
pound.    The  I956  support  level  vlll  be  90  percent  of  the  applicahle  parity 
price.    Using  the  February  parity  as  an  illustration,  the  parity  price  is 
calculated  as  follows: 

1.  The  season  price  for  flue-cured  averaged  for  the  most  recent 
10  years  (19^6-55)  is  divided  by  the  average  of  the  index 
(1910-1^1=100)  of  all  prices  received  by  farmers  in  the  same 
10  calendar  years  to  arrive  at  an  "adjusted  base  price." 

^0-3  =19.0  cents 
265 

2.  The  "adjusted  base  price"  is  multiplied  by  the  February  I956 
parity  index  (the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  including 
interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates)  (1910-1^1=100). 

19.0  X  280  =  53.2  cents  per  pound-- 

The  February  I956  parity 
for  flue -cured 

The "adjusted  base  price"  remains  constant  during  a  particular  year 
(in  this  case,  195^)  but  the  parity  price  will  change  each  month  if  the 
parity  index  changes.    The  February  1956  flue -cured  parity  at  53 '2  cents  is 
a  little  lovrer  than  it  was  in  March  1955  ^  the  basis  on  which  the  mlTTtTmiTn 
support  was  computed  for  the  1955  crop.    Ninety  percent  of  parity  as  of 
Febr\iary  195^  is  4? •9  cents  per  pound  compared  with  ^,3  in  Iferch  1955. 

The  actual  support  level  for  195^  flue -cured  will  be  either  the 
minim^Jm  level  announced  prior  to  planting  or  90  percent  of  the  July  1  parity, 
whichever  is  higher.    In  1955  the  announced  minimum  exceeded  the  July  1 
calculation  and  thus  became  the  actual  support  level  for  the  1955  crop. 

A  record  quantity  was  placed  under  loan  from  the  record  1955  crop. 
Government  loan  stocks  of  flue-ciared,  though  high,  show  a  sizable  reduction 
in  the  last  3  months. 

With  the  substantial  increase  in  production  last  year  of  tobacco  char- 
acterized as  being  "pale  and  slick,"  the  Department  announced  early  last 
December  plans  would  be  made  to  discount  such  tobaccos  offered  for  loan  in 
1956. 

Supplies 


The  1955-56  total  supply  of  flue-cured  tobacco  at  3,537  million  pounds 
is  nearly  10  percent  greater  than  for  195^-55 — "the  previous  high. 
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TablelO. — ^Flue-cured  tobacco,  types  ll-lli:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
season  average  price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 

(Farm-sales  weight) 


•  4 

Stocks, 
juiy  J. 

:        Disappearance  1/ 

• 
• 

Average 

: Production: 

*  • 

•  • 

:  Supply- 

•  Total 

'Domestic  ^Exports  * 

price 
per  pound 

J  h:l.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  Ibo 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  Ibo  Mil.  lb. 

Ct. 

\  7U1 
:  902 

8U5 
l,3ii9 

1,586 
2,251 

70U 
992 

338 
617 

366 
375 

22.9 
38.5 

i  1,352 
r  1,317 
:  1,090 
:  1,115 
:  1,257 

l,lli7 
1,287 
1,550 
1,538 
1,185 

2,199 
2,60U 
2,  61^0 
2,653 
2,711 

1,212 

i,05U 

1,102 

1,168 

l,lo> 

659 
695 
720 

729 
757 

553 
359 
382 
U39 
li28 

ii8.3 
Ul.2 
U9.6 
U7.2 
51.7 

r  l,li53 
:  1,365 
:  1,272 
t  l,31h 

1,557 

1,731 
1,852 

1,915 
2,056 

3,010 
3,096 
3,12li 
3,229 
3,537 

1,279 
1,2UU 
1,209 
1,173 

111 
828 
778 
7liii 

502 

ia6 

li31 
129 

52.U' 
50.3 
52.8 

52o7 
52o8 

X  Parity 
:  price  3/ 

• 
• 

• 
« 

t  Price 
:  support 
:  level 

tPlaced  under 

• 

:  Quantity 

• 

Government  loan: 

*  Percentage  ^ 

*  of  crop  \ 

*  • 

Remaining  in 
Government  loan 
stocks  on       1  / 
February  29,  1956l±' 

\  Ct. 

Ct. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pcto 

Mil.  lb. 

19U6  \ 

35.7 

32.1 

66.5 

li.9 

0 

19li7   

Uo.o 

232.3 

17.6 

0 

19U8  : 

U8.8 

ii3.9 

106.1 

9.7 

0 

1919  J 

U7.2 

1*2.5 

103.5 

9.3 

0 

1950   : 

50.0 

li5.0 

77.6 

6.2 

0 

1951  \ 

56.3 

50.7 

1U2.2 

9.8 

0 

1952   : 

56.2 

50.6 

5/165.0 

12.1 

li3.6 

1953   :  53.2 

li7.9 

"  151.U 

11.9 

85,8 

195U  ! 

53.2 

U7.9 

130.3 

9.9 

86.U 

1955   s 

53o7 

li8.3 

298.1 

20.1 

282.3 

Total  *  — 

• 
• 

1,1*73.0 

1*98.1 

1/  year  beginning  July  1.    2/  Subject  to  revision.    3/  As  of  applicable  date  when 
support  level  %ias  computed.    U/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  average 
about  U  percent  less  than  these  farm-sales  weight  figures.    5/  An  adlitional 
78.1*  million  pounds  under  option  to  British  manufacturers  were  pledged  for  CCC 
loans,  but  were  purchased  and  shipped  by  mld-1953.    -N-Indicated  by  sales  data. 
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According  to  farmers'  intentions  on  March  1,  about  880,000  acres  of 
flue-cured  vill  be  groira  in  I956--II  percent  less  than  in  I955.    This  is  in 
line  with  the  reduction  in  acreage  allotments  and  I956  acreage  vill  be  the 
smallest  since  19^3*    If  195^  yields  per  acre  should  equal  the  recent  3-year 
average,  this  year's  production  vould  total  around  1,175  million  pounds.  If 
1956  yields  shoiald  again  approach  the  high  1955  average,  production  vould 
reach  about  1,310  million  pounds.    This  range  represents  a  drop  of  from  12  to 
21  percent  below  last  year. 

Carryover  of  flue-cured  on  July  1,  195^,  seems  likely  to  be  aroimd 
2,280  million  pounds — U  percent  above  a  year  earlier.    Depending  on  the  size 
of  the  1956  crop,  total  supply  for  I956-57  vill  probably  range  from  3,^55  to 
3,590  million  poimds  conrpared  vith  about  3,537  for  the  current  year. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

D\n"ing  the  current  marketing  year  (July  1955-June  I956),  the  domestic 
use  of  flue-cured  may  approach  only  about  750  million  pounds  according  to 
indications  thus  far.    This  is  somewhat  smaller  than  expected  earlier  and 
not  much  different  than  in  195^-55  •    Indications  through  the  first  half  of 
1955-56  were  that  less  tobacco  was  used  than  anticipated  in  view  of  the 
increase  in  output  of  cigarettes,  the  principal  domestic  outlet  for  flue- 
cured  tobacco.    No  definite  reasons  accounting  for  this  have  been  offered 
thus  far.    Mention  has  been  made  in  some  quarters  of  processes  that  enable 
fuller  utilization  of  tobacco — thus  permitting  a  larger  number  of  cigarettes 
than  fomerly  to  be  made  from  any  given  quantity  of  unstemmed  weight  tobacco. 
The  gro\7ing  proportion  of  filter  tips,  some  of  which  use  a  little  less  to- 
bacco per  1,000  of  output  may  be  a  factor.    However,  it  has  generally  been 
held  that  king  size  filter  tips  require  practically  the  same  quantity  of 
tobacco  per  1,000  cigarettes  as  regular  size  cigarettes. 

Exports  of  flue-cured  during  the  year  ending  next  June  30  seem  likely 
to  be  around  5IO  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight )- -nearly  one-fifth  above 
195^-55  a^K^  the  largest  on  record  except  for  ISikS-k'J .    During  the  first 
7  months  of  the  current  marketing  year,  exports  of  flue-cured  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (accounting  for  nearly  one -half  of  the  total)  were  32  percent  larger 
than  in  the  same  period  of  a  year  earlier  and  exceeded  that  for  the  entire 
12  montlis*  period  in  each  of  the  3  previous  marketing  years.    The  next  6 
ranking  outlets  during  July  1955-Janu3JT  195^  were  Australia,  Germany, 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  which  combined  accounted  for 
nearly  30  percent  of  the  total.    Each  of  these  countries  got  more,  most  of 
them  considerably  more,  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  a  year  earlier. 

Other  countries  taking  increased  quantities  were  Netherlands,  Denmark, 
Indonesia,  Finland,  Thailand,  Egypt,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Austria, 
Pakistan,  British  East  Africa,  and  Mexico.    Among  those  which  took  less  flue- 
cured  were  Ireland,  Sweden,  France,  New  Zealand,  Indochina,  India,  and  Hong 
Kong. 
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Bvirley,  Type  3I 

Prices 

The  Burley  markets  opened  on  November  29  and  all  except  for  a  rela- 
tively small  qviantity  was  marketed  by  the  end  of  Januaiy.    Sales  prior  to 
the  shutdovm  for  the  Christmas  holidays  accounted  for  aroimd  four-fifths  of 
the  crop  •which  was  the  smallest  for  many  years.    The  1955  season  average 
price  is  estimated  at  58 • 6  cents  per  pound - -nearly  I8  percent  ahove  a  year 
earlier  and  the  highest  on  record.    The  1955  crop,  though  small,  was  one  of 
the  hest  ever  produced.    Average  prices  for  about  four-fifths  of  the  grades 
exceeded  those  of  a  year  earlier.    Average  increases  over  last  season 
amounted  to  from  10  to  20  cents  per  pound  for  many  middle  and  lower  grades 
in  the  leaf  and  tips  groups  while  prices  of  top  grades  of  lugs  and  flyings 
averaged  1  or  2  cents  lower  than  in  the  previous  season. 

The  Government  support  level  for  the  I955  crop  was  k6,2  cents  per 
poTind.    The  I956  support  level  will  be  ^  percent  of  the  applicable  parity 
price.    The  February  1956  parity  for  burley  is  calculated  in  the  same  manner 
as  flue-ctjred  (as  illustrated  on  page  2k)  and  amounts  to  51*8  cents  per 
pound.    This  is  a  little  higher  than  it  was  in  March  1955 ^  when  the  mlnimvim 
support  was  coorputed  for  the  1955  crop.    Ninety  percent  of  the  February  195^ 
burley  parity  is  k6,6  cents  per  pound  compared  with  k6,2  cents  in  March  1955. 

The  actual  support  level  for  195^  burley  will  be  either  the  minimum 
level  announced  prior  to  planting,  or  90  percent  of  the  October  1  parity, 
whichever  is  higher.    In  1955  the  announced  minim-um  exceeded  the  October  1 
calculation  and  thus  became  the  actual  support  level  for  the  1955  crop. 

About  73  million  pounds  from  the  1955  crop  (15|-  percent  of  producers' 
sales)  were  placed  under  Government  loan.    Most  of  this  was  composed  of 
better  grades  of  lugs  and  flyings.    The  receipts  for  loans  was  only  about 
one -third  as  much  as  that  frcm  the  huge  195^  crop  and  also  the  least  for  any 
crop  since  1950.    While  sizable  quantities  of  biurley  have  moved  out  of 
Government  loan  stocks  in  the  past  few  months,  the  level  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary was  still  high.    Most  of  this  tobacco  consists  of  the  better  grades  of 
cutters,  lugs  and  flyings.    These  tobaccos  are  traditionally  considered 
"domestic  cigarette  grades." 

Supplies 

The  total  I955-56  supply  of  burley  is  near  1,820  million  pounds-- 
about  2|-  percent  less  than  for  195^-55.    Auction  sales  data  indicate  that  the 
1955  crop  was  smaller  than  estimated  last  December.    Estimated  producers' 
sales  at  auctions  at  approximately  k'JO  million  pounds  were  about  30  percent 


I 
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Table  11. —Burley  tobacco,  type  31:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average 
price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods  j 
(Farm-sales  weight) 

Average 


year 


; Production 
t 


Disappearance  j7" 


Total 


'Domestic ^Exports*  ^^^^  ^ 
■  »  tper  pound 


Averager 


r  Mil,  lb.     Mil,  lb.     Mil,  lb.    Mil,  lb.   Mil,  lb.  Mil.lb.  ct. 


do  ( 

iXUo 

611* 

ii85 

603 

561 

h99 

618 

650 

561* 

667 

«1;72 

701 
730 

853 

9ia 

902 

971* 
1,000 

981 
1,061 
1,163 
1,198 
1,318 


988 
1,178 

l,a67 
l,i*26 
1,505 
1,535 
l,ii99 

1,599 
1,711 
1,727 
1,865 
1,820 


31U 

302 

12 

li37 

li2li 

526 

1*76 

50 

521* 

1*96 

28 

531 

1*89 

1*2 

535 

1*91* 

la 

518 

1*88 

30 

538 

506 

32 

51i8 

519 

29 

529 

1*9U 

35 

517 

i*8i* 

33 

22.2 
1*0.0 

39.7 
1*8.5 
1*6.0 
1*5.2 
1*9.0 

51.2 
50.3 
52.5 
1*9.8 
58.6 


:  Parity 
:  price  3/ 


Price  'Placod  under  Government  loan: 


support  • 

level    •  Quantity 


Percentage 
of  crop 


191*6 
191*7 
191*8 
191*9 
1950 

1951 
1952 
1953 
1951i 
1955 


Ct. 

37.3 
1*1*.8 
1*7.1 
1*1*.8 
50.8 

55.3 
55.0 
51.8 
51.5 
51.3 


ct. 


33.6 
1*0.3 
1*2.U 
1*0.3 
ii5.7 

1*9.8 
1*9.5 
1*6.6 
1*6.1* 
U6.2 


Mil.  lb« 

11*7.8 
37.7 
96.7 
39.1 
1*1*.2 

97.3 
103.9 
102.1 
221.1* 
2/73.0 


Pet, 


Remaining  in 
:    Government  loan 
J         stocks  on 
tFebruary  29.  19^6  V 


Mil,  lb. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

la.i* 

U7.lt 
81*.l* 
192.6 
73.0 


Total 


963.2 


1*38.8 


1/  Year  beginning  October  1.    2/  Subject  to  revision.    3/  A«  of  applicable  date  

nhen  support  level  was  computed .^/Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  average 
about  U  percent  less  than  these  fam-sales  weight  figures.    ♦Indicated  by  sales 
.  Qata« 
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less  than  the  huge  IS^k  crop,  17  percent  lower  than  I953  and  the  smallest 
since  19^3 •    On  the  other  hand,  carryover  as  of  October  1  at  ahout  1,3^1^  mil- 
lion was  at  a  new  high  and  the  increase  over  a  year  earlier  offset  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  decrease  in  production  so  that  the  decline  in  total 
supply  -was  relatively  small. 

Legislation  was  approved  on  March  2,  1956,  cancelling  the  I5  percent 
cut  in  the  burley  acreage  allotment  announced  in  accordance  with  the  law  last 
November  30.    This  means  that  burley  allotments  for  1956  are  virtually  the 
same  as  for  1955 •    The  revised  I956  allotments  total  about  309,200  acres. 
Assuming  the  harvested  acreage  is  fairly  close  to  the  allotted  acreage  and 
1956  yields  approximate  the  recent  2-year  average,  the  I956  crop  wooild  be 
around  kQO  million  poxmds- -about  2  percent  more  than  the  volume  marketed  last 
season.    (The  1955  average  yield  probably  was  not  substantially  different 
than  1,500  and  the  195^  yield  averaged  a  record  1,5^5  pounds  per  acre). 

The  carryover  of  biirley  next  October  1  probably  will  be  near  1,300  mil- 
lion pounds — roughly  50  million  less  than  last  October  1.    Ass\aming  a  crop 
of  about  hOO  million  pounds  plus  a  carryover  of  1,300  million  pounds,  the 
1956-57  total  supply  would  be  1,7^0  million  pounds — 2  percent  lower  than  that 
for  1955-56. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

Diuring  the  current  marketing  year  (October  1955 -September  I956), 
domestic  use  of  burley  may  be  about  U90  million  pounds — not  markedly  differ- 
ent from  1955-56.    While  it  would  seem  that  more  should  be  used  in  cigarettes 
if  their  output  increases,  it  appears  that  more  cigarettes  are  being  obtained 
from  a  given  q-uantity  of  farm-sales  weight  tobacco  than  2  or  3  years  ago. 
Also  other  secondary  domestic  outlets  for  bxirley  such  as  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco  will  probably  require  less  than  last  year. 

Exports  of  burley  in  1955-56  seems  likely  to  be  down  some  from  the 
33  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  in  195^-55  because  middle  and  lower 
grades  generally  moving  into  export  channels  are  reportedly  unavailable  or 
high  priced.    During  the  first  third  of  the  current  marketing  year,  burley 
exports  were  I5  percent  more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  195^-55* 
The  five  leading  outlets  were  Sweden,  Germany,  Belgium,  Finland,  and  Mexico, 
which  combined  accounted  for  almost  two -thirds  of  the  total.    Each  of  these 
countries  took  significantly  more  than  in  the  same  period  of  a  year  earlier 
except  Belgium,  whose  takings  fell  off  1^4-  percent.    Also,  during  October  1955- 
January  I956,  Egypt,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  Pidlippine  Republic  took  more 
than  in  the  same  months  of  a  year  earlier.    B>wever,  less  went  to  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  Denmark,  eind  Hong  Kong  while  none  was  yet  reported  as  going  to 
France,  Austria,  Australia,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom- -other  sizable  out- 
lets in  195^-55. 
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Maryland,  Type  32  3/ 

Prices 

Maryland  tobacco  auctions  for  the  1955  crop  are  expected  to  open  around 
early  May  as  usual.    Also,  sales  will  be  taking  place  at  the  Baltimore  hogs- 
head market  vhere  in  recent  years,  roughly  one -tenth  of  the  crop  has  been 
marketed.    The  average  price  for  the  I954  crop  (marketed  mostly  in  1955)  was  I 
39«6  cents  per  pound — the  lowest  since  the  19ii-l  crop  average,  27  percent  lower  [ 
than  the  year  previous  (1953  crop)  and  I9  percent  below  2  years  earlier  (1952  I 
crop) .    The  larger  proportion  of  lower  quality  in  the  195^  crop  than  in  the 
1953  crop  contributed  to  the  decline  in  price.    Goverrunent  price  supports 
were  not  in  effect  on  the  195^  crop  since  growers  disapproved  a  marketing 
quota.    Also,  a  marketing  quota  was  disapproved  on  the  1955  crop  (only  51  per- 
cent, less  than  the  legally  required  66  2/3  percent  of  those  voting,  favored 
it).    Under  existing  law,  no  price  support  can  be  made  available  when  this 
crop  is  marketed  this  spring  and  summer. 

The  1956  crop  will  receive  Government  price  support  at  90  percent  of 
parity  inasmuch  as  last  December  growers  voted  in  favor  of  marketing  quotas 
for  the  next  three  crops  by  an  8I  percent  majority.    The  February  1956  parity 
price  for  Maryland  tobacco  was  51*0  cents  and  90  percent  of  this  is  h^,9  centsi 
per  pound. 

The  actiial  price  s\ipport  for  the  I956  crop  will  be  either  the  minimum 
level  annoimced  prior  to  the  planting  season  or  90  percent  of  parity  as  of 
October  1  of  this  year,  whichever  is  higher. 

Supplies 

The  1955  crop  is  estimated  at  35-|  million  pounds --about  one -fifth 
smaller  than  the  19514-  crop,  which  was  the  largest  since  1914-6.    Storms  last 
August  substantially  reduced  the  size  of  last  year's  crop.    The  carryover  of 
Maryland  tobacco  on  January  1,  1956,  was  a  little  over  77  million  pounds-- 
one -eighth  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  a  record  high.    Carryover  plus  the 
1955  crop  adds  to  a  total  sitpply  of  almost  II3  million  pounds --only  slightly 
less  than  for  the  last  year. 

Legislation  was  approved  on  March  2  which  haA  the  effect  of  ctianging 
the  1956  allotment  for  Maryland  tobacco  from  l|-5,800  acres  as  annotmced  last 
November  30  to  53,600  acres.    Assxaning  that  acreage  for  harvest  may  be  about 
85  percent  of  the  allotment  (as  was  the  case  in  1953  when  allotments  were 
last  in  effect)  and  195 6  yields  per  acre  average  about  the  same  as  the 
1952-5l^  average,  the  I956  crop  will  be  about  liO  million  pounds- -one-eighth 
larger  than  that  estimated  for  1955. 


J/  For  marketing  quota  purposes,  the  carryover  and  total  sirpply  of  Mary- 
land tobacco  are  calculated  as  of  January  1  falling  within  the  marketing 
year— the  12-month  period,  October  1  through  September  30.  Disappearances 
are  calculated  on  the  October -September  basis. 
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Table  12, — ^Maryland  tobacco,  type  32:    Domeetic  supplies,  disappearance,  season 
average  price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  veight) 


year 

:                t  Stocks  : 
; Production : following : 
:                 :Jan.  1  1/ : 

Supply 

s       Disappearance  2/ 

•  •  • 

[    Total    |Danestic*  Exports 

•  •  • 

:  Average 
:  price 
:per  pouxxi 

:  Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  Ibc 

MU..  lb. 

MU.  lb. 

Mile  Ibc  Mil.  lb. 

Cto 

Average  t 

r 

38  oil 

65.9 

26.5 

21.1 

5.U 

19.7 

11. 1 

71.5 

29.7 

27.1 

2.6 

U8.9 

1  o1  L 

• 

• 

32  .i^ 

7o,o 

3h.O 

28. 

n  r\\  'V 

o2,7 

27.0 

7.3 

U2.0 

T  nl.Q 

li6.9 

81,9 

37.0 

27.7 

9.3 

5u.U 

n  (\ 

15.5 

0O.7 

35.il 

28.0 

7.1t 

u8.3 

53.li 

93. 

35.5 

27.1 

8.1 

U8.2 

* 

59.3 

100.9 

33.3 

26.7 

6.6 

hh.Q 

61i.9 

105.1 

iiOc2 

32. h 

7.8 

li8.8 

65.1} 

105.9 

36.k 

28. li 

8.0 

5U.5 

68,6 

113o6 

37.5 

29.3 

8.2 

39.6 

1955  3/  .... 

77.2 

112.7 

t 


• 
• 

i 

* 
• 

Parity 
price  k/ 

.  Price 

• 

.  support 
.  level 

• 

: Placed  under  Government  loan 

*     «     ^.^       *  Percentage 
s    Quantity     :      ^f  crop 

:       Remaining  in 
'    Government  loan 
:         stocks  on 
jFebruaiy  29,  1956  5/ 

« 

CU 

Ct. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

30.0 

27.0 

0 

0 

36.2 

32.6 

0 

0 

U8.8 

13.9 

3.0 

8.6 

1.1 

li6.5 

ia.8 

2.6 

6.3 

.7 

56.5 

U8.6 

5.5 

13.8 

2.2 

t 

60.6 

6/ 

6/ 

6/ 

6/ 

58.5 

56.0 

5Cf.li 

3.7 

1^.1 

15.2 

53.5 

6/ 

6/ 

6/ 

6/ 

1955  ... 

• 

X 

• 
• 

53.3 

^/ 

1/ 

1/ 

Total 

•  •  •  •  •  t 

• 

• 

17.8 

10.2 

1/  Par  marketirg quota  purposes,  the  carryover  and  total  supply  of  Maryland  tobacco 
are  calculated  as  of  January  1  falling  within  the  marfceting  year — October  1  through 
September  30.    2/  Year  beginning  October  1.    3/  Subject  to  revision,    h/  As  of 
applicable  date""when  support  level  was  conputod  or  October  1.    5/  Actual  loan  stocks 
^  a  packed-weight  basis  average  about  2  percent  less  than  these  farm-sales  weight 
figures.    6/  No  support  since  marketing  quota  was  not  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
growers  vo^irw. 
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The  carryover  next  January  1  is  likely  to  "be  down  some  but  when  added 
to  this  year's  prospective  crop,  the  total  supply  seems  likely  to  he  above 
the  current  level. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

Domestic  use  of  Maryland  tobacco  in  the  year  ending  next  September  30 
is  estimated  at  around  29  million  povmds — about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 
Most  Maryland  tobacco  is  used  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  cigarettes  but 
lower  grades  are  used  in  some  cigars. 

Exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  in  the  year  ending  September  30  seem 
likely  to  be  about  10  million  pounds — up  compared  with  the  level  of  the 
preceding  3  years.    During  the  first  third  of  the  current  mairketing  year 
(October  1955-January  1956),  Switzerland,  the  leading  foreign  outlet,  took 
kk  percent  more  than  in  the  same  period  of  a  year  earlier  and  Germany,  Spain, 
Morocco,  and  Tunisia  took  considerably  more.    Also,  a  substantial  quantity 
went  to  Trieste  in  contrast  to  none  a  year  earlier.    However,  shipments  to 
Netherlands  and  Belgium  fell  short  of  those  in  the  comparable  period  of  a 
year  earlier. 

Fire-Cured,  Types  21-23 

Prices 

Auctions  for  Virginia  fire-cured,  type  21,  began  in  late  November  and 
closed  in  the  latter  part  of  February.    The  auction  average  was  31.4  cents 
per  pound — 9  percent  less  than  last  bcason  and  the  lowest  since  19^7 •  Auc- 
tions for  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured,  types  22  and  23,  began  early  in 
January  and  closed  before  the  middle  of  March.    The  auction  market  averages 
for  types  22  and.  23  were  38»6  and  31*9  cents  per  pound,  respectively — each 
only  slightly  lower  than  a  year  earlier.    The  Government  support  level  for 
the  1955  crop  was  3^*6  cents  per  pound. 

The  1956  crop  of  fire-cured  tobacco  will  receive  Government  price 
support,  as  provided  by  law,  at  75  percent  of  the  bur ley  support  level, 
which  is  cedculated  at  90  percent  of  the  hurley  parity.    The  February  1956 
hurley  parity  was  a  little  higher  than  it  was  in  March  1955 >  when  the  mini- 
mum support  levels  for  the  1955  crops  were  determined.    Last  year,  in 
fiwcordance  with  the  law,  the  minimum  annoiinced  in  the  spring  became  the 
actual  support  since  it  was  higher  than  the  October  1  calculation. 

During  the  season  Just  ended,  growers  of  Virginia  fire-cured  placed 
1.7  million  pounds — about  I5  percent  of  the  crop — under  Government  loan. 
This  quantity  was  about  one-fifth  lower  than  in  193^*  Kentucky-Tennessee 
growers  delivered  about  5  and  2^  million  pounds  of  types  22  and  23, 
respectively,  for  Government  loans.    The  type  22  loan  quantity  represented 
over  one-seventh  of  the  crop  and  was  substantially  above  that  of  last 
season.    The  typa  23  loans  represented  about  one-fifth  of  the  crop  and 
totalled  the  highest  in  6  seasons. 
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Supplies 

The  1955-56  total  supply  of  fire-cured  tobacco  is  about  201  million 
pounds — nearly  3  percent  larger  than  195^-55. 

Legislation  approved  on  March  2,  I956,  cancelled  the  I5  percent  re- 
duction in  acreage  allotments  announced  last  November  30*    This  means  that 
the  1956  allotments  for  fire-cured  tobacco  total  about  50,200  acres,  almost 
the  same  as  in  1955  •    Assuming  that  harvested  acreage  amo\ants  to  about 
95  percent  of  the  allotment  acreage  as  vas  the  case  last  year  and  that  I956 
yields  per  acre  sire  near  the  I952-55  average  (omitting  the  unusually  low 
1953  figure),  this  year's  crop  may  total  59  or  60  million  pounds- -some  less 
than.  1955  when  yields  in  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  area  averaged  a  record  high. 

Carryover  of  fire -cured  tobacco  next  October  1  is  expected  to  be  near 
l^lO  million  pounds — not  much  different  than  last  October  1.    This  plus  a 
1956  crop  of  around  60  million  pounds  would  provide  a  total  supply  for 
1956-57  of  approximately  200  million  pounds — relatively  close  to  the  I955-56 
level. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

During  the  current  marketing  year  (October  1955 -September  I956), 
domestic  use  of  fire-cured  is  expected  to  be  about  30  million  pounds — about 
the  same  as  in  195^-55 •    The  main  domestic  outlet  is  snuff,  which  tends  to 
remain  relatively  stable. 

Exports  during  1955-56  seem  likely  to  be  above  30  million  pounds — a 
little  higher  than  in  195^1-55.    During  the  first  third  of  the  current  mar- 
keting year,  exports  of  Virginia  fire-cured  -were  almost  double  those  in  the 
same  period  of  195^-55  with  substantial  increases  to  Sweden,  Netherlands,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Austria.    Norway,  usually  the 
leading  outlet,  took  about  11  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.    Exports  of 
Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  during  October  1955-Januaiy  195^  were  8  per- 
cent larger  than  in  the  same  months  of  a  year  earlier.    Thus  far,  none  had 
yet  been  shipped  to  France — the  leading  outlet  last  year.    A  substantial 
shipment  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  will  go  to  France  by  an  agreement 
under  Section  k02,  P.L.  665.    This  is  a  sale  for  foreign  currency  through 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration  and  involves  a  triangular 
arrangement  whereby  French  manufact\ared  products  will  go  to  Vietnam. 
Netherlands,  usually  the  first  or  second  ranking  export  outlet  for  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  fire-cured,  took  8  percent  less  in  the  first  third  of  I955-56  than 
in  the  same  period  of  a  year  earlier.    However,  shipments  to  Switzerland 
and  Indonesia  doubled  and  there  were  sizable  increases  to  Sweden,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  and  Portugal  but  less  went  to  French  West  Africa.    Other  importing 
countries  usually  taking  significant  quantities  of  these  types  are  Italy 
(where  a  substantial  volume  was  shipped  under  P.L.         last  year)  the  United 
Kingdom,  Ireland,  Belgian  Congo,  and  Gold  Coast.    Little  or  none  vas  re- 
ported going  to  these  coxmtries  in  the  first  third  of  the  I955-56  marketing 
year. 
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Table  13« — ^Fire-oired  tobacco,  types  21-23i' : 
season  average  price,  and  price  support 


Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
operations  for  specified  periods 

ight) 


Year  ; 

Production: 
: 

Oct.  1 

• 
• 

:  Supply 

• 
• 

J         Disappearance  2/  * 

'    Total    'Domestic 'Exports* 
:               :             :  : 

Average 
price 
net*  1301111(1 

Mil.  Ibo 

Mil  1h- 

nxx.  xu. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  Ibo 

rt» 

Average:  j 

"^oIi.L 

oy.o 

193U-38 

'  110.2 

19ii-2 

10.2 

I9UI-I45  66.1 

170.7 

23608 

At  0 
o±.y 

liO  A 
uy  •o 

22.1 

• 

19ii6  i  108,9 

t  X  J  .'J 

7n  )i 

26.0 

19U7   :  86. 

t  7  . ' J 

67.2 

36.9 

30.3 

19U8  ; 

73.2 

162.6 

77.9 

3li.7 

13.2 

1919  : 

72.2 

1^7.9 

230.1 

65.2 

36.5 

28.7 

29.8 

1950  ! 

58.3 

16U.9 

223.2 

76.0 

36.7 

39.3 

31.2 

19^  1 

59.5 

lli7.2 

206.7 

59.8 

32.2 

27.6 

Uo.o 

1952   

58.2 

1U6.9 

205.1 

58.8 

29.6 

29.2 

37.6 

1953  i 

U8.9 

lli6.3 

195o2 

6lo2 

32.9 

28.3 

33.8 

I95I4   : 

62.2 

13U.0 

196.2 

59  «0 

29.8 

29.2 

37o8 

1955  3/   

61i,2 

137.2 

201. li 

37.0 

:  p^^QQ    tPlaced  under  Government  loan: 

Pf^^y    -support  • 
price  h/  SiQ^i  Quantity 

:         -  : 


Percentage 
of  crop 


Remaining  in 
Government  loan 
:        stocks  on 
:Februaiy  29,  1956  21 


19li6 
19li7 
I9U8 
19U9 
1950 

1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 
1955 


ct. 

Ct. 

Mil.  Ibo 

Pcto 

Mil.  lb. 

17.8 

25.2 

I1O.8 

37.5 

1.8 

21.5 

30.2 

31.3 

36.2 

2.9 

22.6 

31.8 

27.3 

37.3 

5.0 

21.5 

30.2 

18.7 

25.9 

5.3 

30.3 

3ii.3 

12.2 

20.9 

8.1 

33.6 

37.1i 

7.5 

12.6 

1.5 

3U.8 

37.1 

10.9 

18.7 

6.1 

3k.h 

35.0 

8.2 

16.8 

5.1 

3U.8 

31.8 

6.9 

11.1 

5.U 

35«8 

3Uo6 

3/9.5 

lli.8 

7/7.7 

Total 


173.3 


7/51.9 


1/  Type  2h  included  until  early  1950»«  vhen  it  became  practically  nonexistent. 
2/Year  beginning  October  1.    3/  Subject  to  revision,    h/  As  of  applicable  date  when 
support  level  vas  computed.    57  Not  based  on  parity  but~set  by  law  at  75  percent  of 
the  burley  support.    6/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  awrage  about 
6  percent  less  than  tTIese  farm-sales  weight  figiires.    7/  Not  including  about 
1.8  million  pounds  received  late  in  the  1955  marketing^season. 
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Dark  Air-Cured  and  Sun-Cured,  Types  35-37 

Prices 

Auctions  for  One  Sucker  (type  35)  and  Green  River  (type  36)  began  in 
early  December  and  for  Virginia  sun-cured,  in  late  November.    Sales  were 
practically  completed  by  early  Febrxiary.    The  quality  of  all  three  types 
vrets  poorer  than  a  year  earlier — particularly  Virginia  s\in-cured,  which  was 
storm  damaged.    For  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  types  35         36,  the  auction  mar- 
ket average  prices  were  33*0  and  29. 1  cents  per  povmd — 3  aod  15  percent 
lower,  respectively,  than  a  year  earlier.    The  hurricane  damaged  Virginia 
sun-cured  averaged  25.3  cents  per  po\and — 21  percent  below  a  year  earlier  and 
the  lowest  in  9  years.    The  Government  support  level  for  the  1955  crop  was 
30 . 8  cents  per  pound . 

I  The  1956  crops  of  dark  air-cured  and  Virginia  s\m-cured  will  receive 

Government  price  support,  as  provided  by  law,  at  66  2/3  percent  of  the  bur ley 
support  level,  which  is  calciilated  at  90  percent  of  the  bur  ley  parity.  The 
February  1956  bur  ley  parity  was  a  little  higher  than  it  was  in  March  1955  > 
when  the  mim'Tnum  support  levels  for  the  1955  crops  were  determined.  Last 
year,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  the  mini  imam  announced  in  the  spring  be- 
came the  axitual  support  since  it  was  higher  than  the  October  1  calcxalation. 

During  the  season  Just  ended,  growers  of  One  Sucker  placed  k,2  million 
pounds  under  Government  loan — about  23  percent  of  the  crop.    Though  a  sub- 
s1»ntial  quantity,  it  was  less  them  for  any  crop  since  1950.    Government  loans 
were  made  on  2.1  million  pounds  of  Green  River — about  one-fifth  of  the  crop- 
practically  the  same  volxmiie  and  proportion  as  a  year  earlier.  Government 
loans  on  Virginia  sun-cured  were  as  usual  comparatively  small. 

Supplies 

Based  on  the  volme  marketed  and  carryover,  the  1955-56  tot»l  supply 
of  types  35-37  is  approximately  112  million  poxmds — around  2  million  larger 
than  195^-55  and  about  equal  to  the  postwar  peeik  of  19^8-49. 

Legislation  approved  on  March  2,  I956,  cancelled  the  20  percent  re- 
duction in  acreage  allotments  for  types  35-36  announced  last  November  30. 
This  means  that  the  1956  allotments  for  Kentucky-Tennessee  dark  air-cured 
tobacco  total  about  20,800  acres,  almost  the  same  as  in  1955.    The  I956  type 
37  acreage  allotment  is  about  5>500  acres,  also  practically  the  same  as  for 
1955*    No  reduction  had  been  announced  previously  for  this  type.  Assuming 
1956  harvested  acreage  for  types  35-37  is  about  the  same  as  in  I955  and  I956 
yields  per  acre  near  the  recent  approximate  3-year  average  (omitting  the  un- 
usxoally  low  I953  figure),  this  year's  production  of  types  35-37  would  be  about 
31  or  32  million  pounds — not  much  different  from  1955. 
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Table  iIi«-*Dazic  air-cured  and  snn-cured  tobacco^  types  35-37  s    Domestic  supplies , 
disappearance,  season  average  price ,  and  price  support  operations  f6r  specified 
periods 

  (Farm-sales  weight)  

Disappearance  1/ 


Year 


.  PPO- 

!  ductlon 


Av^age 

Total  'DoHiestlc 'Exports*  ^^^^ 
i  :    *^  :per 


:  m.  lb,  m,  lb>  Mil,  lb.  Mil,  lb.  Mil.  lb>  m.lb,  ct. 


Average ; 
1931i-38, 


191»6< 
191*7. 

191*9. 
1950, 


1951  

1952  

1953  

1951*  

1955  2/  :  ->31«5 


1951, 
1952, 
1953. 
1951*. 
1955. 


Total, 


62.8 

27.0 

12.0 

37.0 

6I1.I: 

lOl.li 

•VA#a^ 

39.8 

33.9 

5.9 

20.6 

U9.6 

60.1* 

110.0 

37.3 

29.7 

7.6 

22.5 

37.2 

72.7 

109.9 

32.7 

26.3 

6ai 

25.8 

31*.8 

77.2 

112.0 

37.5 

22.7 

li*.8 

28.7 

36.2 

7U.5 

110.7 

29.9 

23.1 

6.8 

28.2 

28.6 

80.8 

109.1* 

36  J* 

25.6 

10.8 

2U.6 

31.7 

73.0 

1011.7 

30.1 

21.5 

8.6 

3l*.3 

33.8 

71*.6 

108  J* 

29.3 

22.7 

6.6 

^.6 

26.6 

79.1 

105.7 

29.9 

22.8 

7.1 

25.9 

3U.6 

75.8 

licit 

29.5 

19. U 

10.1 

3I4.I 

->31.5 

80.9 

112  .U 

28o2 

• 

I     Parity  price  3/  . 

Price 
!  support 
level 

;  y 

;        hiaeed  under  : 
:     Government  loan 

Rental  nlng 
In  Govern- 
ment loan 
stocks  on  . 

2/29/56  5/ 

• 

i  Types 
;  35-36 

;  Type 
:  37 

:  Quantity 

•  • 

.Percentage' 
I  of  crop 

:  Ctj, 

• 

etc 

ct. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

MU.dol. 

• 

19.1 

22.1* 

15.7 

31.7 

0 

23.1 

26.9 

11*.5 

39.0 

.7 

21*.2 

28.3 

8.9 

25.6 

2.9 

23.1 

26.9 

1*.0 

U.0 

2.0 

3U.2 

30.5 

l*.l 

li*.3 

2.1* 

29.6 

30.5 
30.2 
29*1* 
30.lt 


37.5 
37.7 
35.6 
31*.5 
3U.1 


33.2 
33.0 
31.1 
30.9 

30.8 


7.1* 
^9.9 
7.5 
7.3 

2/6.3 


23.3 
29.3 
28.2 
22.5 

20,0 


6.2 
7o3 
6.5 
6.8 

6o3 


85.6 


la.i 


1/  Tear  beginning  October  1.    2/  Subject  to  revision.    3/  As  of  applicable  date 
vhen  support  level  was  computed,    k/  Not  based  on  parity  Cut  set  by  law  at  66  2/3 
percent  of  the  burley  support.    5/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis 
average  about  8  percent  less  than  these  fam-sales  weight  figures.    6/  An  additional 
2OO9OOO  pounds  under  option  to  British  manufactiirers  were  pledged  for  CCC  loans  but 
were  purchased  and  shipped  by  nld-1953.    «Indicated  by  sales  data. 
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Carryover  next  October  1  of  the  combined  dark  air-  and  sun-  cijred 
types  seems  likely  to  be  roughly  Qh  million  pounds — about  3  million  above 
last  October  1.    This  plus  a  1956  crop  of  around  31  million  pounds  would 
provide  a  total  supply  for  I956-57  of  approximately  II5  million  pounds — 
a  postwar  high. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

During  the  current  marketing  year  (October  1955-September  195^), 
domestic  use  of  dark  air-  and  sun-cured  tobacco  is  expected  to  be  18  or  I9 
million  pounds — a  little  below  195^-55*    Plug,  twist,  and  fine-cut  chewing 
absorb  most  of  the  dark  air-cured  tobacco  used  in  domestic  maniif  acture ,  and 
the  gradual  decline  in  these  products  is  likely  to  continue.    Some  dark  air- 
cured  tobacco  may  be  \ised  in  cigars. 

The  1955-56  exports  may  not  reach  the  level  of  over  10  million  povmds 
attained  in  195^-55  when  they  were  at  a  i|— year  high  and  the  third  largest 
since  the  war.    During  the  first  third  of  the  current  marketing  year,  exports 
of  Green  River  leaf  totaled  only  ^,000  pounds — far  less  than  the  more  than 
1  million  pounds  in  the  coraparable  period  of  a  year  earlier.    Also,  exports 
of  Black  Fat  during  October  1955-Jaiiuary  195^  at  1.1+  million  pounds  were 
29  percent  below  those  in  the  same  months  of  the  previous  year.    The  major 
drops  were  in  shipments  to  French  West  Africa  and  Nigeria  but  Gold  Coast  took 
moderately  less.    The  above  three  destinations  accounted  for  9^  percent  of 
the  Black  Fat  exported  in  the  last  coorplete  marketing  year. 


Cigar,  Types  kl-62 

Prices 

The  1955  crop  of  Pennsylvania  filler  brought  an  average  price  of  about 
2k ,0  cents  per  pound — 12  percent  less  than  in  each  of  the  2  previous  years. 

Marketings  of  Wisconsin  binder  types  began  in  early  January.  Through 
March  I9,  Northern  Wisconsin  (type  55)  prices  averaged  about  2k^  cents  per 
pound  compared  with  the  195^  crop  average  of  32.7  cents.    Prices  for  binders 
were  near  last  season's  level  but  the  much  heavier  proportion  of  stemming 
grades  lowered  the  general  average.    Even  so,  the  stemming  grades  were  up 
some  from  last  year.    The  1955  crop  prices  of  Southern  Wisconsin  (type  5^) 
through  March  19  averaged  about  23  cents  per  pound  compared  with  the  195^ 
crop  average  of  2k, 2  cents. 

The  season  avereige  prices  of  both  the  Connecticut  Valley  types — 
Broadleaf  (type  5I)  and  Havana  Seed  (type  52)— will  turn  out  to  be  below 
last  season  when  they  were  56  l/2  and  kk  cents  per  poimd,  respectively.  De- 
mand has  appsLrently  weakened  considerably  due  to  the  prospective  wider  \ise  of 
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Table  15 . — Cigar  tobacco  price  support  operations, 
quantities  placed  under  loan,  19^-55 


Pa, 
Seed- 
leaf, 
type  kl 


Ohio, 
types 
k2-kh 


Puerto  \  Conn. 
Rican, "Valley, 
type  46 'type  51 


*  Conn. 

N.  Y. 

\  So. 

No.  ; 

; Valley, 

'and  Fa., 

■  Wis., 

Wis . ,  \ 

•type  52 

:  type  53 

type  3k 

.type  55; 

Total 


1951 
1952 
1953 
195^ 
1955  ^ 

Total  ^ 
Remaining 

as  of 

Feb.  29, 
1956 


0 
0 
0 
0 
2. 

2/ 


8 


2:8 


Mil. 
lb. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2.6 

.6 

2/ 
2.7 
1.2  ' 
.6 


Mil. 
lb. 

10.6 
10.3 
12.3 
9.3 
.3 

1.1 

l,k 
l.k 
5.1 

1/^ 
51.8 


Mil. 
lb. 

0 
0 
0 

.1 
.1 

1.7 

I 


Mil. 
lb. 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1/ 

0 
0 


Mil. 
lb. 

2.2 
.8 

2.0 
.2 

1.  k 

k,Q 

^, 

2,  k 

1.3 


1978 


.1 


2.0 


3.0 


5.8 


8.2 


0 


k,k 


Mil. 
lb. 

0 
0 

3.0 

.5 
.6 

.1 

2/ 
1.9 
.9 
1.2 


2.5 


Mil. 
lb. 

12.8 
11.1 
17.3 
13.3 
11.5 

11.0 
l,k 
10.3 
12.7 
12.0 


25.9 


1/  Less  than  50^000  pounds.    2/  Price  support  not  in  effect  because  marketing 
quotas  vere  disapproved  by  growers.    ^  Through  Feb.  29,  1956,  and  therefore  in- 
complete since  1955  crop  marketings  were  not  finished. 


manufactured  binder  sheet.    Also,  some  of  the  1955  crops  were  of  lower  quality 
because  of  storm  and  floods.    About  k2  percent  of  the  Broadleaf  and  5I  percent  of 
the  Eavana  Seed  had  been  placed  under  Government  loan  by  early  March. 

The  1956  crops  of  the  continental  cigar  filler  and  binder  tobacco  except 
type  kl  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf  will  be  supported  at  90  percent  of  the  applicable 
parity.    Ninety  percent  of  parity  is  the  mandatory  level  for  the  cigar  types 
under  marketing  quotas.    The  February  1956  parity  for  the  combined  filler  and 
binder  types  k2-kh  and  51-55  is  6  percent  lower  than  it  was  last  March  when  the 

1955  minimum  support  levels  were  determined.    As  provided  by  law,  the  act\xal 

1956  support  levels  for  these  types  will  be  either  the  minimums  announced  prior 
to  the  planting  season  or  based  on  the  October  1  calculations,  whichever  are 
higher.    No  price  support  can  be  made  available  on  type  kl  since  growers  rejected 
marketing  quotas. 
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The  price  support  for  the  Puerto  Rican  (type  kS)  crop  now  being  mar- 
keted is  31.9  cents  per  pound— 88  percent  of  the  October  1,  1955^  parity. 
A  Federal  marketing  quota  is  not  in  effect  on  this  type  and  its  support  level 
is  based  on  its  supply  relationship. 

Supplies 

Filler;    The  prospective  acreage  of  continental  filler  types,  as  indi- 
cated by  farmers'  intentions  as  of  March  1,  is  32,^00—3  percent  lower  than 
that  harvested  in  1955.    The  Pennsylvania  type  kl  (89  percent  of  continental 
filler  acreage)  is  indicated  as  being  the  same  as  last  year's  harvested 
acreage  but  the  Ohio  filler  types  h2-'hk  acreage  may  be  down  20  percent.  Based 
on  intended  acreage  and  yields  per  acre  equal  to  the  1951-55  average,  filler 
production  this  year  will  be  about  50  million  pounds  compared  with  nearly 
51  million  in  1955.    The  carryover  next  October  1  seems  likely  to  be  around 
13k  million  pounds— slightly  less  than  last  October  1.    The  1956-57  total  sup- 
ply— this  year's  crop  plus  carryover — may  thus  approximate  iQk  million  pounds — 
a  little  less  than  the  1955-56  level. 

Puerto  Rican  cigar  filler  (type  k6)  is  planted  in  the  fall  and  harvested 
mostly  in  the  early  months  of  the  next  calendar  year.    The  1955-56  crop  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  Divison  of  Agricultural  Economics  at 
nearly  33  million  pounds — 3  percent  less  than  for  195^-55*    Indicated  acreage 
declined  about  5  percent  but  yields  per  acre  are  reportedly  up  11  percent. 
However,  these  estimates  were  based  on  information  obtained  before  the  rains 
extending  from  January  28  to  February  6.    The  stocks  of  Puerto  Rican  tobacco 
on  January  1,  1956,  toteiled  nearly  50  million  pomds  (about  6I  percent  in  the 
United  States  and  39  percent  on  the  Island} — one -fifth  greater  than  a  year 
earlier  and  the  largest  for  January  since  19^9» 


Table  I6. — Shipments  of  tobacco  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States 

for  specified  periods 
 (Declared  weight)  


Classifi- 
cation 

1  Average 

;  19^8-52 

1953  : 

195^ 

:  1955 

!  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

!  pounds 

potmds 

pounds 

pounds 

Stemmed  ; 

:  10.6 

11.1 

II+.6 

12.1 

Unsteramed  : 

:  .2 

.9 

.8 

.7 

Scrap  ! 

:  7.5 

h.2 

5.8 

Total  ! 

18.3 

16.2 

20.8 

18.6 

Compiled  from  publications  and  reccards  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  17. — Cigar  Tobacco,  types  ^1-1-55:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  prices  for  specified  periods 


(Farm- sales  veight) 


Year  ; 

Produc-' 
tion  \ 

Stocks,] 

Oct.  1  : 

SUDplv  5 

Disappearance  1/ 

•  • 

Total    [Domestic  *E2cports 

•  • 

:  Average 
: price  per 
:  pound 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

MLllion 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Filler  types  ; 

kl-kk  : 

Average  : 

193i|._38  2/  ; 

U8.9 

*  ✓ 

159.9 

208.8 

5^1-. ll- 

^-r  .-r 

10.14- 

19lfl-ij.5  ; 

✓  *  • 

153.1 

207.5 

60  .1 

19.6 

57.3 

128.8 

186.1 

63.9 

32.9 

V^l  ; 

.  60.6 

122.2 

182.8 

59.1 

30.6 

19i^8  : 

.  68.3 

123.7 

192.0 

60.1 

59.14- 

0.7 

25.8 

19^9  : 

65. ii- 

131.9 

I9T.3 

53.5 

52.8 

.7 

26.2 

1950  ; 

.  65.7 

11^3.8 

209.5 

52.1 

51.5 

.6 

25.2 

1951  : 

.  63.0 

157.1^ 

220.il- 

59. U 

58.7 

.7 

19.6 

1952  ; 

161.0 

205.5 

59.0 

58.6 

1 

.4 

25.2 

1953  ; 

lii-6.5 

190.8 

61.0 

60.8 

.2 

26.2 

195i|-  ; 

55.2 

129.8 

185.0 

i|-9.2 

lt9.1 

^x  • 

.1 

26.7 

1955  3/  : 

50.8 

135.8 

186.6 

Binder  types  ; 

51-55  V  ! 

Average :  \ 

193l]._38  : 

!  i^l.8 

165.1 

206.9 

60.5 

12.5 

19lfl_lj.5 

:  57.8 

122. Ij- 

180.2 

614-.!^ 

29.3 

19^1-6  ; 

:  7li-.l 

103.5 

177.6 

53.9 

52.6 

19^7 

123.7 

193.1 

67.3 

1^3.8 

19^  : 

:  60.5 

125.8 

186.3 

63.1 

52.0 

11.1 

ln.l 

1914-9 

:  61.7 

123.2 

181^.9 

1^9.8 

3.i^ 

36.0 

1950  : 

:  65.0 

135.1 

200.1 

57.6 

51^.8 

2.8 

35.8 

1951 

\  lf9.8 

l^^2.5 

192.3 

57.5 

51^.6 

2.9 

38.1 

1952 

;  i^7.0 

13^^.8 

181.8 

56.6 

52.7 

3.9 

38.6 

1953 

:  lf7A 

125.2 

172.6 

52.8 

50.7 

2.1 

IA.7 

195^^ 

:  1^8.5 

119.8 

168.3 

51.1^ 

1^9.8 

1.6 

lfO.6 

1955  3/ 

:  h^X 

116.9 

159.3 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1.    2/  Includes  pmall  quantity  of  type  ^4-5. 
3/Subject  to  revision,    hj  Includes  small  quantity  of  type  56  through  191^8. 
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Binder;    Acreage  allotments  are  in  effect  on  the  cigar  binder  types 
and  the  Ohio  filler  types.    Most  farm  allotments  are  about  12^  percent 
smaller  than  in  1955.    The  1955  harvested  acreage  fell  considerably  short 
of  the  allotted  acreeige.    Based  on  farmers'  intentions  as  of  March  1,  the 
1956  acreage  of  the  combined  binder  types  is  indicated  at  24,600 — I3  percent 
less  than  that  harvested  in  1955*    For  the  Connecticut  Valley  types  5I  and 
52,  the  declines  indicated  were  19  and  ik  percent,  respectively,  while  for 
Wisconsin  types  5^  and  55 ^  the  indicated  acreage  drops  were  7  and  9  percent. 
If  yields  per  acre  should  equal  the  1950-5^  average,  the  1956  production  of 
the  combined  binder  types  would  be  about  39  million  pounds — down  8  percent 
from  1955*    Last  year's  yields  per  acre  for  the  combined  binder  types  averaged 
the  lowest  in  8  years  due  to  storm  dameige  in  Connecticut  and  exceedingly  dry 
weather  in  Wisconsin. 

The  carryover  of  binder  leaf  next  October  1  will  reflect  the  smaller 
1955  crop  but  also  it  will  depend  largely  on  the  level  of  output  for  cigars 
and  scrap  chewing  and  the  extent  to  which  maniifactured  binder  sheet  replaces 
the  natural  leaf  binder  on  cigars.    The  manufactured  binder  sheet  requires 
considerably  less  farm-sales  weight  tobacco  to  cover  a  given  quantity  of 
cigars  than  when  the  cigars  are  made  with  natural  leaf  binders.    It  would 
appear  that  binder  carryover  next  October  1  may  be  around  3JL3  million  pounds 
— 3  or  k  million  less  than  last  October  1.    However,  estimates  of  use  of 
binder  tobacco  are  necessarily  rough  in  view  of  the  lack  of  data  on  the 
extent  to  which  manufactured  binder  will  replace  natural  leaf  binder.  The 
1956-57  total  supply  of  binder  may  be  4  or  5  percent  smaller  than  in  1955-56. 

Wrapper :    The  I955-56  total  supply  of  domestic  shade -grown  cigar 
wrapper  types  6I-62  totals  335"  million  pounds- -4  percent  less  than  195^-55 
and  the  smallest  in  7  years.    The  I955  production  of  Connecticut  Valley 
wrapper  was  reduced  considerably  by  storm  and  flood  last  year.  The 
prospective  I956  acreage  of  types  61-62  is  13,600  acres--5  percent  above 
the  1955  harvested  acres.    Increases  were  indicated  in  both  the  Connecticut 
Valley  and  Georgia -Florida  areas.    If  the  I956  yields  per  acre  shoTild 
equal  the  1952-514-  average  (disregarding  the  low  I955  figure),  the  I956 
outturn  would  be  over  I6  million  po\mds — 5  or  6  percent  more  than  in  1955. 

The  carryover  of  types  6I-62  on  July  1  probably  will  not  exceed 
17  million  pounds — more  than  1  million  less  than  last  July  1  and  the  smallest 
since  19^$.    The  total  1956-57  supply- -the  above  carryover  plus  the  probably 
larger  1956  crop — may  approximate  33  million  pounds — only  slightly  below  the 
current  year's  level. 
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Table  l8.-  Cigar  wrapper  tobacco,  types  61-62:    Domestic  supplies,  disappear- 
ance, and  season  average  prices  for  specified  periods 


(Farm- sales  veight) 


Year 

[  Produc- 
[  tion 

[stocks, ] 
*July  1  \ 

Supply  ; 

Disappearance  1/  : 
ToteuL  'Domestic 'Exports* 

•                            •  • 

Average 
price  per 
pound 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

!    lb . 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Cents 

Average : 

1934-38  . 

Q.k 

11.8 

20.2 

9.3 

78.3 

13.6 

2it.O 

10.2 

160.7 

12.5 

13*6 

26.1 

12.7 

234.0 

19^7  J 

13.5 

13.4 

26.9 

296.0 

19^0  : 

15.1 

1  ).  r- 

14.5 

29.6 

13.0 

10.5 

2.5 

274.0 

19^9  ! 

17.3 

16.6 

33.9 

11^.5 

10.8 

3.7 

201.0 

IQ  4 

■^4  Q 

1U.9 

11.3 

3.6 

1951 

:    lit. 9 

20.0 

31^.9 

13.7 

10.1 

3.6 

194.0 

1952  ! 

:  14.7 

21.2 

35.9 

16.6 

12.2 

hX 

198.0 

1953 

.  ik.Q 

19.3 

31^.1 

15.9 

12.2 

3.7 

202.0 

195^  : 

:  16.4 

18.2 

16.6 

12.4 

4.2 

207.0 

1955  2/  ! 

.  15.2 

18.0 

33.2 

1/  Year  beginning  July  1. 


2/  Subject  to  revision. 
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Dl sappearance 

The  disappearance  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  filler  in  the  year  ended 
last  September  30  a-'t  ^9  million  poxonds  was  10  million  less  than  the  average 
for  the  3  preceding  years,  even  iiioijgh  the  nijniber  of  cigars  manufactvired 
was  stable,  or  a  little  larger.    Available  data  do  not  indicate  any  explana- 
tion for  this.    It  may  reflect  sxibstitution  of  other  filler  and  some  reduction 
in  the  average  size  of  cigars.    Since  the  195^-55  figure  is  abnormally  low, 
it  may  be  that  the  1955-5^  disappearance  may  increase  some — possibly  to 
around  53  million  poxmds.    Exports  of  cigar  filler  are  relatively  very  small. 

The  disappearance  of  the  combined  binder  types  from  October  1955 
through  September  1956  can  only  be  conjecture  in  view  of  the  spreading  use 
of  manufactured  binder  sheet.    The  figure  seems  likely  to  be  somewhat  less 
•Uaan  the  51?  million  pounds  in  195^-55 — possibly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
10  percent  less.    The  great  b\ilk  of  the  binder  is  used  domestically.  Exports 
in  195^-55  accoimted  for  only  about  1  3/5  million  pounds  and  were  the  small- 
est for  several  years.    During  the  first  third  of  1955-5^,  exports  of  binder 
exceeded  those  of  the  same  period  of  a  year  earlier — the  increase  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  types  offsetting  the  decrease  in  the  Wisconsin  types. 
West  Germany,  Canada,  and  Netherlands  took  more  than  a  year  ago  and  Austria 
and  Sweden  got  some  in  contrast  to  none  in  the  corresponding  months  of  a 
year  earlier. 

The  disappearance  of  the  wrapper  types  during  Jiily  1955-Juiie  195^ 
seems  likely  to  approach  17  million  poimds  and  if  so,  it  woiild  be  a  little 
above  195^-55  and  a  record  high.    During  195^-55>  three-fourths  of  the  total 
disappearance  was  domestic  use  and  one-fo\irth  was  exports.    The  current 
year's  domestic  use  is  expected  to  be  at  least  as  much  as  in  195^-55*  During 
the  first  7  months  of  the  current  marketing  year,  exports  of  wrapper  were 
25  percent  ahead  of  those  in  the  same  period  of  195^-55 •    There  was  a  siz- 
able increase  to  West  Germany,  and  also,  Netherlands  and  Belgium  took  more 
but  less  went  to  Canada  and  Switzerland.    France  took  a  little  more  than  a 
year  earlier. 
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Table  19,— cash  receipts  from  farm  laarkstings,  averages  1936-U5 
annual  19U6-55  with  percentages 


1       Tobacco  as  a 


Cash  receipts 


Period 


All 
crops 

9 

;  Total 
*  farm 

9  9 
*  * 

percentage  of 

:     and  t 
:  products  j 

:  Tobacco  t 
:  t 

AH 
crops 

jTotal  cash 
t receipts 

t  Million 
t  dollars 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

t  U,715 
:  10,057 

3,U91 
7,U79 

8,206 
17,536 

27li 
585 

7.8 
7,8 

3.3 
3.3 

't  13,730 
:  I6,ii76 
t  17,071 

J  15,976 

10,83U 
13,230 
13,136 

12,352 

2k,56U 
29,706 
30,207 

28,328 

969 
1,032 
915 

1,061 

8.9 
7.8 
7.2 

7.2 
8.6 

3.9 

3.5 

O  "I 

3.1 
3.2 

3.7 

f  19,612 
r  l8,Ui5 
t  17,209 
I  16,688 
{  15,970 

13,187 
lit,2li8 
lli,035 
13,515 
13,li31 

32,799 
32,693 
31,2Ui 
30,203 
29,U01 

1,191 
1,090 
1,091 
1,161 
1,225 

9.0 
7.7 
7.8 
8.6 

9ol 

3.6 
3.3 
3.5 
3.8 
h.2 

Average: 
1936-iiO 
19Ul-li5 

1916 
19l7 
19li8 
1919 
1950 

1951 
1952 
1953 
1951  1/ 
1955  1/ 


l/  PreliBiinary." 


Table  20. --Internal  Revenue  collections  from  tobacco  products, 
averages  1930-liU,  annual  191*5-55 


Period 

:  Cigars 

:  Cigarettes 

t Chewing  salt 
s    smoking  { 

Snuff 

I  Total 
3/ 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:  dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Averager 

1930-31* 

:  llt.3 

3ia*.6 

56.9 

6.9 

1*23.9 

1935-39 

:  12.8 

1*72.0 

5U.9 

6.7 

51*7.6 

191*0-10; 

:  21.0 

750.5 

50.1* 

7.3 

833.3 

19U5 

J  38.2 

937.2 

1*8.6 

7.9 

l,03i*.2 

19U6 

:  1*7.5 

1,125.2 

38.0 

7.1 

1,218.1* 

19U7 

:  1*7.1 

1,175.9 

35.9 

7.1 

1,266.7 

19U8 

t  U6.7 

1,220.6 

35.9 

7.5 

1,311.5 

19U9 

:  1*3.6 

1,233.1 

3l*.9 

7.1* 

1,320.0 

1950 

I  1*2.8 

1,262.7 

3l*.3 

7.2 

1,31*8.1 

1951 

:  U*.0 

1,359.9 

30.7 

6.h 

1,1*1*5.8 

1952 

t  U5.8 

1,579.6 

17.6 

3.9 

1,661.7 

1953 

t  l*6.Ii 

1,51*6.0 

16.7 

3.9 

1,613.8 

195U 

:  1*1*.9 

1,1*77.1 

16.1 

3.9 

1.51*2.8 

1955 

t  1*5.7 

1,529.8 

15.6 

3.9 

1,596.1 

hi 


1/  Includes  small  cigars.    2/  Includes  large  cigarettes.    3/  Total 
inoLvdes  cigarette  papers  and'tubes,  cigarette  and  cigar  floor  taxes,  and 
leaf  dealer  penalties  not  .shown  separately  in  this 
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Table  21.— ^Tobacco  manufactures:    Net  sales,  net  income,  and  profit 
ratios,  annual  19U7-5U,  by  quarters  19^3-55 


•  • 

•  • 

t 

Profit 

■  • 

Net 

• 

• 

• 
• 

AS  percentage  of 

year 

:  t 

income 

• 

« 

Per  dollar 

t 

stockholders • 

and 

:    Net  X 

« 
• 

of 

sales 

: 

equity 

quarter 

t  sales  t 

: 

(annual  basis) 

t  : 

Before 

»  After 

: 

Before 

:  After 

: 

Before  : 

After 

:  : 

Federal 

»  Federal 

t 

Federal 

: Federal 

} 

j7  euerajL 

t  : 

tax 

J  tax 

tax 

J  tax 

: 

tax  s 

tax 

^Million 

Million 

Million 

rdollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

1 0)i7  . 

178 

109 

6.7 

ii.l 

16-6 

10  1 

19U8  ' 

!  3,081 

257 

159 

8.3 

5.2 

22.0 

13.7 

19U9  1 

i  3,061 

156 

8.2 

5.1 

20.2 

12.6 

1950 

t  3,129 

281 

152 

9.0 

h.9 

21.3 

11.5 

1951  1 

!  3,329 

291* 

129 

8.8 

3.9 

21.8 

9.6 

Current  series  1/ 

1951 

i  3,378 

295 

129 

8.7 

3.8 

21.7 

9.5 

1952  i 

r  3,702 

285 

120 

7.7 

3.2 

19.8 

8.U 

1953  < 

t  3,768 

338 

138 

9.0 

3.7 

22.9 

9.U 

J.y>^  < 

329 

156 

9.0 

U.2 

21.5 

10,2 

1953  1 

1  J 

f  875 

65 

28 

7.U 

3.2 

17.9 

7.7 

2 

{  9U0 

90 

35 

9.6 

3.7 

2li.5 

9.5 

3  ) 

r  992 

97 

39 

9.8 

3.9 

26.1 

10.5 

u 

86 

36 

8.9 

3.7 

23.0 

9.6 

195U  1 

1  J 

1  8U6 

72 

3li 

8.5 

It.O 

19.1 

9.0 

2  J 

'  932 

81 

38 

8.7 

U.l 

21.3 

10.0 

3  1 

t  970 

93 

Ui 

9.6 

lt.5 

2lt.l 

n.U 

!  92U 

83 

Uo 

9.0 

li.3 

21.3 

10.2 

1955 

1  i 

(  860 

7li 

35 

6.6 

li.l 

18.8 

8.9 

2  . 

I  975 

98 

U7 

10.1 

U.8 

2U.6 

11.8 

3 

t  99h 

110 

S3 

11.1 

5.3 

27.3 

13.1 

1/  Not  Strictly  conparable  to  the  series  previously  published  for  19U7-5l» 
buE  differences  in  the  current  and  previous  series  for  1951  are  relatively 


■inor. 

Compiled  and  adapted  from  Quarterly  Financial  Report,  United  States  Manu- 
facturing Corporations,  Federal  Trade  Coaaralsslon  and  securities  and 
Exchange  CommlssiOTZ 
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SMOKING  AND  INCCME  SURVEY* 


The  Agricultural  Economics  Division  is  currently  preparing  statistical 
tables  and  analyzing  data  on  a  cross-classification  of  smoking  habits  and 
income  obtained  from  surveys  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  This 
article  presents  some  preliminary  figures  on  the  percentage  of  persons  smoking 
regularly,  according  to  income  and  age  groups. 

So\jrce  of  Data 

Each  month  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  conducts  its  Current  Population 
Sxirvey,  which  provides  cxarrent  information  on  employment  and  related  data. 
In  February  and  April  1955^  when  the  field  work  for  this  study  was  completed, 
the  survey  was  conducted  with  a  representative  sample  of  about  ^0,000  persons 
in  230  sample  areas,  covering  about  k^O  coxmties  and  independent  cities 
scattered  throughout  all  regions  of  the  country.    In  connection  with  this 
survey,  data  on  smoking  habits  were  obtained  in  February  1955  for  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.    In  April  1955 ^  income  data  were  collected  from 
about  three -fourths  of  the  households  in  the  sample.    Approximately  one -half 
of  the  February  and  April  sanrples  represented  identical  households.  This 
made  possible  the  cross-classification  of  smoking  information  with  the  income 
status  of  individxials .    The  cross-classification  matched  smoking  and  income 
information  for  individuals  18  years  and  over.    Th\xs,  it  differs  somewhat  in 
age  groups  from  those  covered  in  the  Census  publication.  Current  Population 
Reports ,  Consmer  Income  (Series  P-60,  No.  19,  October  1955 )j  which  incl\ades 
all  individiials  Ik  years  and  over. 

In  the  February  1955  survey,  a  number  of  questions  were  asked  about 
the  smoking  habits  of  each  person  in  the  sample.    Tab\ilated  responses  have 
provided  data  on  regular  cigarette  smokers,  regular  cigar  smokers,  and  regular 
pipe  smokers.    Regular  smokers  of  a  product  are  defined  as  those  who  smoke  that 
product  every  day.    Such  smokers  form  the  basis  for  the  percenteiges  appearing 
in  this  article.    Occasional  smokers — those  who  smoke  once  in  a  while — are 


*By  Arthiir  G.  Conover  and  Seymoior  M.  Sackrin,  Statistical  and  Historical 
Research  Branch,  Division  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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exclvided.    Female  smolsers  were  tabulated  as  cigarette  smokers  only.  While 
most  of  the  males  who  smoke  cigarettes  regularly  smoke  that  product  only 
each  day,  a  substantial  proportion  of  cigar  smokers  and  pipe  smokers  also 
regularly  engage  in  one  or  both  of  the  other  forms  of  smoking .    Thus,  the 
three  male  groups  for  which  tables  are  shown  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
These  groups  are  (l)  regular  cigarette  smokers — a  smal  1.  proportion  of  whom 
also  regxilarly  smoke  cigars  and/or  pipes,  (2)  regular  cigar  smokers — a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  whom  also  regularly  smoke  cigarettes  and/or  pipes,  and 
(3)  regular  pipe  smokers — a  substantial  proportion  of  whom  also  regularly 
smoke  cigarettes  and/or  cigars. 

The  April  1955  survey  obtained  information  on  the  amount  of  money  in- 
come received  in  195^  hy  each  person  in  the  sample.    This  included  wages  or 
salaries,  net  income  from  self -employment  and  other  income  such  as  interest, 
dividends,  veterans'  allowances,  pensions,  or  rents.    The  amounts  received 
represent  income  before  deductions  for  personal  taxes,  social  secxority,  bonds, 
and  so  forth.    A  preponderant  proportion  of  males  I8  and  over  received  some 
money  income  during  195^*    The  small  proportion  of  males  that  did  not  re- 
ceive any  money  income  was  probably  composed  largely  of  students  in  the 
yo\inger  age  group  and  nonworking  dependents  in  the  more  advanced  age  groups. 
More  than  half  of  the  females  did  not  receive  any  money  inccane  in  195^*  In 
this  group,  housewives  were  predominant;  others  incliaded  students  suad  older 
dependents . 

The  subsaniple  providing  both  smoking  smd  income  data  is  representative 
on  a  national  basis.    The  estimating  procedxire  used  with  these  surveys  in- 
volves the  inflation  of  weighted  sample  results  to  ind,ependent  estimates  of 
the  civilian  noninstitutional  population  of  the  United  States.    The  percentage 
distribution  of  smokers  by  income  and  age  groups  in  the  accompanying  tables 
and  charts  portrays  the  pattern  on  this  national  basis.    Since  the  smoking 
and  income  estlmai^es  are  based  on  saarple  data,  they  are  subject  to  sampling 
variability.    This  necessitates  caution  in  considerixsg  small  percentages  and 
small  differences  between  percentages.    In  addition  to  saiirpling  variability, 
the  data  are  subject  to  errors  of  response  and  nonreporting . 

Another  consideration  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that 
Census  income  data  may  not  conrpletely  reflect  an  individxial '  s  purchasing 
power.    Persons  receiving  benefits  from  income  obtained  by  other  family 
members  may  enjoy  a  purchasing  power  considerably  higher  than  apparent  from 
individual  income  data.    Another  instance  where  individual  income  data  may 
vuaderstate  purchasing  power  may  occur  among  older  persons  in  the  lower-in- 
come brackets.    Some  of  these  may  have  their  income  supplemented  by  with- 
drawal of  savings,  gifts,  liaap-svm  insurance  payments,  or  net  proceeds  from 
sale  of  property,  which  are  not  included  as  income  "under  Census  definitions. 
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;igarette  Smoking,  Males  1/ 


All  except  aro\md  k  percent  of  the  males  l8  years  and  over  reported  re- 
ceiving some  money  income  d\aring  195^*    Of  those  receiving  income,  53  percent 
smoke  cigeirettes  regtilarly  while  of  those  not  having  any  money  income  (chiefly 
students  and  aged  dependents)  30  percent  smoke  cigarettes  regularly.    The  pro- 

rtion  of  cigarette  smokers  increases  from  39  percent  in  the  lowest  income  group 
, — \mder  $1,000 — to  between  55  and  60  percent  in  the  fovx  separate  groups  with 
1  incomes  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $7^000.    The  proportion  declines  to  a  little  over 
50  percent  for  those  receiving  $7,000  and  over.    Of  total  males  receiving  $7,000 
and  over,  around  two-thirds  are  managerial  and  professional  persons  whose  smoking 
habits  tend  to  differ  from  those  of  the  generail  population. 

Table  1. — ^Male  regvilar  smokers  of  cigarettes  as  a  percentage  of  age  euad  income  group 


:                                           Income  class  : 

;                                   With  money  income 

No  ; 

'  money  1 
income \ 

•  Under 
'$1,000 

$1,000- '$2,000- -$3,000- *$l+,000- -$5,000- ' 

•  1,999  :  2,999  :  3,999  i  ^,999  !  6,999  ! 

:            :            :            :            :  over 

Total 

Total 


Pet. 

59.9 
67.2 

57.5 
39.^ 


Pet. 

55.9 
65.3 
60.0 
60.5 
hi. 3 


Pet. 

6l.k 
69.6 
60.8 

57.3 
k2,k 


Pet. 

61.3 
66.k 
62.5 
57.5 
45.8 


Pet. 

60.5 
65.2 
60.7 
53.7 


Pet. 

65.2 

53.7 
i^3.5 


18.0     21.8      31.^      33.2     3/28.0  k/ 


Pet. 

!^ 

59.2 
56.1 

35.7 


Pet.     Pet.  Pet. 


^h,l 

6k. 0  ) 

62.3  ) 

57.5  ) 
hh.3 


28.0  51.2 
(  61^.0 

(  57. 
(  ^3.8 


23.1      15.8  22.4 


39.3     h9.0       53»8      38.4        59.9     57.9      30.9      33.4      29.9  52.4 

2/  No  persons  in 
over.    4/  Combined  with 
reliable  individual 


1/  Too  few  cases  in  sanrple  to  compute  reliable  percentage, 
sample.  2/  Income  class  includes  those  receiving  $4,000  and 
$4,000-$4,999  class  becaxose  of  insufficient  cases  to  canrpute 
percentages . 


Stratified  by  age  groups,  this  overall  pattern  is  evident  among  those 
18  to  24  years  of  age  and  those  55  years  and  over.    In  these  age  groups,  the  lowest 
proportions  of  regular  cigarette  smokers  are  generally  among  those  with  no  money 
income  or  receiving  less  than  $1,000,  and  the  highest  proportions  generally  among 
those  with  income  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $7,000.    For  those  between  25  and  54  years, 
the  preliminary  data  do  not  indicate  a  relationship  between  proportions  of  regiilar 
cigarette  smokers  and  income. 

1/  Civilian  noninstitutional,  excluding "ttiose  in  the  armed  forcss. 
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The  Mghest  proportions  of  regiolar  cigarette  smokers  in  each  income 
class  are  generally  among  those  in  the  age  groups,  the  percentages 

ranging  from  5^  to  70  percent.    In  the  older  groups — 55  and  over — the  pro- 
portions of  regular  cigarette  smokers  are  substantially  telow  those  for 
younger  men  in  the  same  income  bracket.    The  proportion  in  the  ^^Sk  age 
group  ranges  "between  39  and       percent  for  those  receiving  up  to  $7,000  and 
declines  to  36  percent  for  those  receiving  $7,000  and  over.    In  the  oldest 
age  group — 65  and  over — roiighly  one-fifth  of  those  receiving  up  to  $2,000 
are  cigarette  smokers.    This  proportion  increases  to  nearly  one-third  for 
those  receiving  from  $2,000  to  $4,000. 

Cigarette  Smoking,  Females 

About  47  percent  of  females  over  18  received  some  msmey  income  in 
1954.    The  survey  indicated  that  approximately  one -fourth  of  these  regularly 
smoked  cigarettes  and  that  around  the  same  proportion  of  those  receiving  no 
income  also  were  regular  cigarette  smokers.    The  similarity  in  proportions 
illustrates  the  difficulty  in  using  personal  income  as  a  factor  affecting 
smoking  habits.    Housewives,  who  predominate  among  females  reporting  no  money 
income, have  ptirchasing  power  through  their  spouses'  income. 

Among  those  females  with  incomes  less  than  $1,000,  I8  percent  were 
regular  smokers,  while  for  those  with  higher  incomes  the  proportions  range 
from  28-29  percent  in  the  $1,000  to  $3,000  groups  to  32  percent  for  those 
receiving  $3,000  and  over.    The  survey  cases  of  women  smokers  in  the  middle 
and  upper  income  brackets  are  too  few  to  compute  individtial  reliable  per- 
centages for  those  income  levels. 


Table  2.-  Female  regular  smokers  of  cigarettes 
as  a  percentage  of  age  and  income  group 


Income  class 

Age 
group 

With  money  income 

\    ^°      ;  Total 
money 

\ income  [ 

Under 
; $1,000 

=$1,000- =$2,000- ••^3,000  :$4,000  : 

■1,999  ■2,999  ■■           ■■           ■■  Total 
:    '        :    '        :    over  :    over  : 

Pet.       Pet.       Pet.       Pet.       Pet.       Pet.       Pet.  Pet. 


l8-2i^  :  25.8  28.5  28.3          1/  1/  28.2  29.3  28.7 

25-3^^  :  37.9  41.6  1+0.0  39.0  )  k o  k  (  39.4  33.7  35.8 

35-44  :  30.6  39.4  30.9  38.0  )  ""'^  (  34.3  30.8  32.3 

45-54  :  19.3  29.6  26.1  29.2  )  o  (  25.2  21.1  23.0 

55-64  :     7.4  15.1  11.1  16.5  )  ^^'^  (  11.2  8.5  9.7 

65  and  over  :      2.6  3.I  11.1          1/  1/        3.9  2.5  3.4 


All  ages  :  18.I  29-0  27-9  32.5  32.3  24.7  23.6  24.2 
1/  Too  few  cases  in  sample  to  compute  reliable  percentage. 
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There  are  some  marked  differences  in  the  proportions  of  wcmen  who  smoke 
when  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  age.    Of  those  l8-2i+  years  old,  29  percent 
of  women  smoke  with  comparatively  little  difference  in  individxial  income  classes 
or  even  among  those  with  no  income.    The  25-3^4-  age  group  contains  the  largest 
proportion  of  regtilar  cigarette  smokers — 3^  percent — with  generally  little  variation 
according  to  income.    Of  women  in  this  age  group  with  money  income  39  percent  reg- 
ularly smoke  cigfiurettes,  hut  the  proportion  declines  significantly  among  those  with 
no  money  income.    In  the  next  three  age  brackets — 35  throxagh  6k — the  proportions 
of  women  smokers  in  the  $1,000-$1,999  group  is  appreciably  higher  than  the  propor- 
tions among  those  receiving  less  than  $1,000,  hut  a  decrease  is  indicated  in  the 
next  higher  income  class.    The  percentage  of  female  smokers  in  most  income  classes 
declines  rather  sharply  in  age  brackets  above  kk  years. 


Cigar  Smoking 

Among  all  males  with  money  income,  6  percent  regularly  smoke  cigars.  The 
proportion  among  males  in  the  no  income  class,  weighted  heavily  by  men  55  years  and 
older,  iB  k  percent. 


Table  3* — Males  regular  smokers  of  cigars  as  a  percentage  of  age  and  income  group 


Age 
group 


:                                              Income  class  : 

With  money  income 

*  No    ''      ^  ^ 

•  Total 
money  ^ 

[income  * 

'  Under 

;$i,ooo 

$1, 000- -$2, 000- •  $3 , 000- •  $if ,  000- •  $5 , 000- 

:  1,999  ;  2,999  ;  3,999  ;  ^,999  ;  6,999 

:$7,000: 

:    and  :  Total 

:  over  : 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

0.0 

l,k 

0.7 

1.8 

1/ 

2.7 

.5 

2.7 

3.9 

3.9 

5.0 

5.7 

3.6 

k,Q 

6.k 

k,0 

k3'5k  • 

3.1 

6.0 

5.2 

6.0 

7.1 

9.7 

7.7 

8.6 

7.5 

10.3 

12.0 

6.1 

65  and 

over 

7.2 

12.3 

10.2 

10.6 

^8.1^ 

V 

All 

ages 

1^.9 

6.3 

4.8 

5.8 

6.7 

5.7 

Pet.  Pet. 


Pet. 


5.1 

12.1 
li^.l 


1.0 

3.2  ) 

1^.8  ) 

7.^  ) 

9.2  ) 


y  9.3 


0.0  1.0 
( 3.1 

(  9A 

7.2  9.2 


8.5  6.0 


k.l 


5.8 


1/  Too  few  cases  in  sample  to  compute  reliable  percentage. 
2/  No  persons  in  sanrple. 

3/  Income  class  includes  those  receiving  $14-, 000  ajad  over. 

y  Combined  with  $l4-,000-$i*-,999  class  beca\;ise  of  insufficient  c&sea  to  ccanpute  re- 
liable individvial  percentages. 
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The  proportion  varies  from  5  percent  among  those  receiving  less  thaxi 
$1,000  to  8  1/2  percent  in  the  $7,000  and  over  class.    The  association  of 
proportion  smoking  with  income  appears  most  pronounced  in  the  two  age  groups 
including  men  k'^-Sh,    In  the  ^5-5^  age  group,  the  percentage  regularly 
smoking  cigars  increases  trcsa  3  percent  for  those  receiving  less  than  $1,000 
to  12  percent  for  those  receiving  $7,000  and  over.    In  the  55-6^  age  group, 
the  comparable  increase  is  from  less  than  8  percent  to  ik  percent. 

Preliminary  survey  data  show  clearer  evidence  of  a  relationship  of 
cigar  smoking  with  age  than  with  incaae.    The  proportion  smoking  cigars  rises 
as  age  advances,  and  the  highest  percentages  are  generally  fovind  among  those 

years  and  older.    Among  men  in  this  age  group,  8  I/2  percent  regularly 
smoke  cigars  compared  with  a  little  more  than  3  percent  for  those  under  h^. 

Pipe  Smoking 

Survey  data  siiggest  an  inverse  relationship  between  regular  pipe  smoking) 
and  income,  when  considering  males  of  all  ages  combined.    Of  all  males  with 
income,  about  8  percent  smoke  pipes  regialarly  compared  with  11  percent  among  \ 
those  with  no  income.    Among  those  receiving  less  than  $1,000,  about  10  percent j 
regularly  smoke  pipes;  in  the  $7,000  and  over  bracket,  the  proportion  is 
6  percent. 

When  considering  individual  age  groups,  however,  this  tendency  does 
not  show  up  as  clearly  although  lowest  percentages  tend  to  be  at  the  upper  in-  : 
come  levels.    The  highest  proportion  of  regular  pipe  smokers— 26  percent  — 
appears  to  be  ajmong  men  65  aod  over  reporting  no  money  income. 

Like  cigar  smoking,  pipe  smoking  is  more  prevalent  among  older  men.  | 

Within  income  classes,  the  proportion  regularly  smoking  pipes  generally  i 

increases  with  age,  and  the  higher  proportions  are  usually  found  among  I 
those  55  and  over. 

Future  Publication  of 
Other  Smoking  Data 

The  smoking -income  data  provide  considerable  information  in  addition  ' 
to  that  siaramarized  for  this  article.    Tabulations  on  smoking  and  rates  of 
consumption,  according  to  income  status,  are  available  by  (l)  age  groups,  i 
(2)  four  broad  geographic  regions,  (3)  residence  (\irban,  rural  farm,  and  f 
rural  nonfarm),  (k)  occupation,  and  (5)  industry.    Compilation  and  analysis 
of  these  data  are  now  in  progress.    A  separate  publication,  planned  for 
release  later  this  year,  wi3J.  include  the  results  of  the  analyses  and  de- 
tailed statistical  tables. 


The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  is  preparing  a  monograph  con- 
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Table  k, — I^e  regular  smokers  of  pipes  as  a  percentage  of  age  and  income  grovrp 


lS-7 


Income  class 


Age  ; 
grovrp  ] 

'  Under*$l,OO0- '$2,000 - 
: $1,000:  1,999  :  2,999 

•  • 

With  money  income 

:$3,ooo-:$4,ooo-:$5,ooo- 

:  3,999  :  4,999  !  6,999 

•                      «  • 

:$7,000 
;  and 
:  over 

;  Total 

• 

No  ; 

I  money  \ 
:  income] 

Total  , 

!  Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet.  , 

18-24  ! 

\  2.1 

1.3 

1.7 

6.8 

1/ 

3.2 

3.9 

3.4  1 

25-34  i 

;  1.8 

3.8 

4.T 

4.1 

2.9 

3.7 

) 

( 

3.8 

35-44  : 

:  6.0 

4.1 

9.2 

4.8 

7.0 

7.4 

6.6 

) 

( 

6.4  ( 

45-54  ! 

:  13.8 

3.8 

6.3 

8.0 

8.4 

8.0 

6.0 

7.7 

1  7.2 

( 

7.8  1 

55-64  i 

:  10.8 

i4.o 

9.1 

10.7 

9.5 

10.2 

8.9 

10.6 

( 

10.6  1 

65  and  i 

over  ! 

\  15.6 

21.0 

6.3 

3/14.7 

y 

16.1 

26.4 

16.81 

All 
ages 


9.9  8.5 


8.2 


6.4 


7.3 


7.1  6.2 


7.6  11.3 


7.8 


1/  Too  few  eases  in  sample  to  compute  reliable  percentage. 
2/  No  persons  in  sairi)le. 

3/  Income  class  includes  those  receiving  $4,000  and  over. 

5/  Combined  vith  $4,000-$4,999  elass  because  of  insTJifficient  cases  to  compute 
reliable  individual  percentages. 


i 


taining  detailed  findings  and  statistics  relating  to  smoking  habits  and  char- 
acteristics of  smokers.    This  is  scheduled  for  release  in  the  next  fev  months. 
Work  being  performed  in  the  Agriciiltural  Economics  Division  on  smoking  as 
related  to  income  will  provide  data  and  information  supplementing  that  con- 
tained in  the  Public  Health  Service  monograph. 
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Table    5.-  Distribution  of  male  smokers  18  years  and  over,  by  product  smoked  regularly  1/ 


Age  group 
and 

product  smoked 

Income  class 

With  money  income 

No 

.  Total 

Under 
• $1,000 

$1,000- 
1,999 

12,000- 
2,999 

:$3,000- 
:  3,999 

:$li,000-: 
:  li,999  : 

$5,000- 
6,999 

t  $7,000  : 
:and  over: 

• 

Total 

money 
income 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

18-2U  years: 

Cigarettes 

95.6 

95.U 

96.2 

87.7 

2/ 

3/ 

3/ 

92.9 

87.8 

92.1 

Cigars 

t  0 

2.U 

1.1 

2.6 

V 

3/ 

3/ 

1.7 

0 

1.8 

Pipes 

2.2 

2.7 

9.7 

y 

11 

5.U 

12.2 

6.1 

All  regtilar 

■5/ 
jf 

y 

smokers,  l8-2lt  ; 

r  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

L  1 

p5-3lt  years:  ' 

2/ 

Cigarettes 

93.0 

93.8 

90.lt 

89.3 

o6»7 

90.9 

90.3 

2/ 

90.2 

Cigars  ' 

U.2 

.7 

3.5 

5.2 

6.U 

5.1 

V 

U.5 

^/ 

It.U 

pipes 

5.5 

o.l 

5.5 

6.9 

li.O 

£/ 

5.2 

u 

5.« 

All  regular  ' 

2/ 

ITT 

2/ 

smokers,  25-3U  ' 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

!3$-Ut  years;  , 

Cigarettes 

85.9 

85.9 

82.6 

86,6 

83.0 

8U.3 

85.5 

8U.5 

2/ 

81t.6 

Cigars 

6,h 

8.2 

U.9 

6.7 

8.1 

5.5 

7.U 

6.5 

7/ 

6.6 

Pipes 

7.7 

5.9 

12.5 

6.7 

8.9 

10.2 

7.1 

9.0 

1/ 

8.6 

All  regular  . 

2/ 

smokers,  35-UU  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

U5-51i  years:  s 

Cigarettes  j 

77.3 

86.1 

83.2 

80. U 

19*1 

75.2 

75.7 

79.2 

2/ 

79.1 

Cigars  ! 

li.2 

8.5 

7.6 

8.I1 

9.3 

13.6 

16.2 

10.2 

10.2 

Pipes  ! 

18.5 

5.1* 

9.2 

11.2 

11.0 

11.2 

8.1 

10.6 

z/ 

10.7 

All  regular  • 

smokers,  : 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

55-6U  years; 

2/ 

Cigarettes 

68.0 

67.7 

71.9 

68.6 

71.U 

72.7 

60.8 

69.1 

68.7 

Cigars 

13.3 

12.3 

12.7 

15.U 

16.0 

10.3 

2U.I 

lh,h 

2/ 

ll*.7 

Pipes 

18.7 

20.0 

15.1 

16.0 

12.6 

17.0 

15.1 

16.5 

1/ 

16.6 

All  regular  ' 

smokers,  55-61i  ' 

100.0 

100.0 

IGO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2/ 

100,0 

65  and  over; 

Cigarettes 

Uu.2 

50.2 

00. £ 

li/CJ.  ft 
u/pu.o 

CI 

5/ 

1  ft  c 

U7.6 

32.0 

U6,3 

Cigars  ! 

t  17.6 

23  .li 

16.3 

on  0 

U/lo.ij 

5/ 

19.2 

lli.6 

19.0 

Pxpes 

TO  A. 

17  /OR  A 

2J 

T/ 

53. U 

^li  7 

All  regular  i 

smokers,  6$  and  over; 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ion  n 

)i/lf)0  0 

5/ 

5/ 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

All  ages: 

66.1 

Cigarettes 

72.6 

76.8 

81.1 

82.7 

81.0 

82.0 

77.5 

79.7 

79.lt 

Cigars 

9.1 

9.9 

7.0 

8.2 

9.1 

7.9 

13.0 

9.0 

9.0 

8.8 

Pipes  ] 

18.3 

13.3 

11.9 

9.1 

9.9 

10,1 

9.5 

11.3 

2U.9 

11.8 

All  regular 

smokers,  all  ages 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

1/  Regular  smokers  of  more  than  one  product  are  included  in  appropriate  product  groups.    For  example, 
smokers  who  regularly  smoke  both  cigarettes  and  cigars  comprise  part  of  the  cigarette  group  and  also 
part  of  the  cigar  group.    2/  Too  few  cases  in  sample  to  canpute  reliable  percentage,    Ccmbining  the 
cases  in  the  25-6U  age  groups  in  the  "Ho  money  income"  class  results  in  the  following  distribution; 
cigarettes,  76.9  percentj  cigars,  9.9  percent;  and  pipes,  13.2  percent,    3/  No  persons  in  samploo 
li/  Income  class  includes  those  receiving  $U,000  and  over    5/  Combined  wiiE  $U,000-fU,999  class  because 
of  insufficient  cases  to  compute  reliable  individual  percentages. 
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NOTICE 

If  you  no  longer  need  this  

publication,  check  here  /  / 
return  this  sheet,  and  your  name 
vill  be  dropped  from  the  mailing 
list. 

If  your  address  should  be  changed, 

write  the  new  address  on  this 

sheet  and  return  the  whole  sheet  to: 


Administrative  Services  Division  (ML) 
Agricultural  I-larketing  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultin-e 
Washin^on  25,  D.  C. 
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